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Our Green Lité Service 
satisfied the world’ toughest critic. 


Not even Don Rickles can find fault with 
our Green Lite’ Service. 
It means your rental agreement is filled out 





you pick up the 
car. All you do is 


license, author- 
ized credit card 
and sign. 

If youre in a hurry, when you return the 
car, you don't have to wait in line. Charge 


and waiting when 


show your drivers 


customers can take advantage of our 
express check-in box.t 
We also feature ; 
GM cars, and give 
S&H Green 
Stamps on all U.S. 
rentals. And at 
most locations 
you get two extra : 3 
hours free with our 26 hour check-in day. 
Sign up for National's Green Lite Service. 
It's so good, we left Rickles speechless. 





Fill out questions 1 through 20 providing all information requested (please print). 
Mail to National Car Rental, 5501 Green Valley Drive, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55437. 
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The strange saga of Patricia Hearst has created an uncommonly 
tough, unpredictable assignment for San Francisco Bureau Chief Jo- 
seph Boyce and Correspondent John Austin. Boyce, who joined TIME 
in 1970 after four years as a reporter with the Chicago Tribune, says 
that the story “has been the most difficult one to cover in my eight 
years in journalism.” Austin, who has covered Capitol Hill and Pres- 
ident Nixon’s 1968 campaign for TIME, concurs. 

Before news of the abduction was made public, the bureau re- 
ceived a tip that the daughter of William Randolph Hearst, not Ran- 
dolph A. Hearst, had been kidnaped. “It has been like that,” says 
Austin. “Tips that get twisted. 
Rumors with kernels of truth. 
Outright lies.” How, then, to get 
the story? “It’s like being a fire- 
man,” says Boyce. “You answer 
every alarm though you know it 
may be false. You continue to 
dig, check and cross-check, and 
try to put the pieces together.” 
Adds Austin: “You have to come 
to grips with knocking on doors 
and waiting for ‘meets’ with peo- 
ple you don’t know but who say 
they have some information 
about the ‘Symbionese Libera- 
tion Army.’ With the violent na- 


BUREAU CHIEF JOE BOYCE 





ture of the S.L.A. always 
in the back of your mind, 
you can come up with 
some pretty melodramatic 
thoughts.” 

For eleven weeks the 
work has been unrelenting. 
Boyce and Austin work 
from Monday through Sat- 
urday—fielding queries for 
other TIME stories all the 
while—and on Sundays one 
of them monitors a radio at 
all times for late news CORRESPONDENT JOHN AUSTIN 
breaks. Helping them are 
Correspondent Patricia Delaney and Reporter-Researcher Anne 
Constable, and Stringers Paul Ciotti, Glenn Garvin and Gail Ken- 
nard. By questioning witnesses to last week’s bank robbery, the team 
produced a thorough account of it. They also got exclusive inter- 
views with members of the Hearst family last week. Boyce won the 
confidence of Linguistics Instructor Colston Westbrook, the former 
S.L.A. intimate who is now in hiding, and learned from him about 
the organization’s early history. Boyce, in fact, recently arranged a 
phone conversation between Westbrook, then under cover on the 
East Coast, and a man eager to talk with him—Randolph A. Hearst. 
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Switzerland is 
the Europe you 
thought you were 
born too late 


to see. 


Close the book. Stop When they should be left All those things you 
dreaming alone. Whether it's a build- thought you were justa 

No, time hasn't stopped ing, alandscape, or even little too late to discover. 
in Switzerland. But we a craft For our informative 
know what to do with But the nicest part is “Travel Switzerland” kit, 
traditions. When they've _ that you'll be able to dis- write us at 608 Fifth Ave., 
outlived their usefulness. cover it for yourself New York, N.Y. 10020 


Swissair Swiss National Tourist Office 





» It also comes in apricot and blackberry. 
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Don’t bring extra money to Club Méditerranée, 
you won't find much to spend it on. 


Life goes on at Club Méditerranéc The tennis and the yoga do. Here you live free from the news- 
with little regard for money. It car Here you never tip or worry about paper and the television. The radio 
ifford to here, for almost everything the last name. Or concern yourself ind the telep! 





t to wear to dinner. For the And dance all nightunderacanopy 
The three glorious French meals bathing suit will always do. Here you of stars. Here you live the life you 
vy day. And the wine that goes ication the way man was intended ilways dreamed of and never have 


1 ’ 1 1 { , ' 
with them The water skiir y and tne fo live, With abundance it your tin to reach Into your pox Ket ind spoil 
! 


g.The scuba and the sailing. _ gertips and no one to tell you what to tall 
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People either ask for Blaoterlior 
or they ask for gin. 











In 10 minutes, 


Oldsmobile Dealers can 
show you the kind of mileage 
you can get in a 1974 Olds. 


Because everyone drives differ- 
ently, there's really only one thing 


These days who do you believe 
when it comes to getting good gas 


mileage in a bigger car? to do 

Some say you can't get good 
mileage and comfort too, Others 
claim the economy in an Oldsmobile 
is surprising. Who's right? 


Take ten minutes. Stop in at a 
participating Olds dealer. And find 
out for yourself. 

Here's how it works: A calibrated 
container filled with a tenth of a 
gallon of gasoline is attached to the 
side of an Oldsmobile. As you 





















Once the gasoline is gone, 
you simply calculate your 


you can drive it any 





drive, it measures your mileage. 


mileage. That's it. And, 


way you like. In the city, on the 
highway, or just around the block. 

And, because it’s you driving, the 
mileage is real. It’s your gas mileage. 

Will it surprise you? We think so. 
No matter which Olds you drive. 

Of course your actual mileage 
will depend on such things as how 
and where you drive. Temperature, 
road and wind conditions.. 

Why are we doing this? Frankly, 
because we don’t want the gasoline 
situation to squeeze you into a car 
that won't fit your family. 

So, instead of guessing what kind 
of mileage you'll get ... Find out for 
yourself, See a participating Olds 
dealer today. 

See what happens to gas 
mileage 

When you drive a sieady 55 mph 
When you crive stop and go 
When you floor it 
When you ease up. 


Oldsmobile 


_ Whatever happens with the gasoline situation, 
the important thing to you is the car you put the gasoline in. 











The Star inn, Alfriston, Sussex. 
We also own 
the GeorgeV, Paris 
and the Pierre, 
New York City 


and Grosvenor House, 


London 
andthe Apollo, 
Amsterdam 
and the Sandy Lane, 
Barbados 
and the President, 
Johannesburg 
and the Excelsior, 
Hong Kong 
and the Hyde Park, 
London 
and the Dona Filipa, 
Algarve 
andthe Belmont, 
Bermuda 
and the Phoenicia, 
Malta 
and the 
Plaza Athenée, 
aris 


Trust Houses Forte, Europe's largest 


hotel, catering and leisure concern;owns 


more than 700 hotels throughout the 


world, from charming English country inns 
to hotels known and admired by the most 


sophisticated travelers. 


Whether you want to spend the night in 
a TraveLodge off the Kansas Turnpike or 


in a luxurious suite at the George V, 
the Trust Houses Forte Reservations 
Center will make all the arrangements. 


For immediate world-wide reservations 


at any Trust Houses Forte Hotel, call 
our toll-free number: 800-223 5672. 


Jravefooce reservations: 800-255 3050 





Trust Houses Forte 
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Dishing It Out 


Sir / Cheers for Clare Boothe Luce [April 
8], the widow of Time's founder, for speak 
ing Out against TiME’s egregious posturing 
and phobic Watergate reporting 

Count me among those Americans sick 
and tired of the incapacity of journalists to 
take punishment as well as dish it out 
Americans proud we have “onc helluva gut 
sy fighter” in the White House: Americans 
sick and tired of Nixon baiting who say it’s 
high time to get off his back 

EDWARD C. AMES 

Toledo 


Sir / Am lever glad Mr. Reasoner and Mrs 
Luce pinned your ears back. Indeed your 
pen is mightier than the sword—and as ven 
omous as a snake 

JEAN LANGKAM 

Detroit 


Sir / Thank God for Clare Boothe Luce 
who so eloquently expressed the sentiments 
of so many millions of Americans 

L. WILFRID COLEMAN JR 

Bryn Mawr. Pa 


Sir / Hooray for Clare Boothe Luce! 

My own feeling about members of the 
press is that they are prejudiced, arrogant 
baying jackals 

If and when you are ever silenced, just 
remember you dug your own grave 

(MRS.) MARION L. FOX 

Ellicott City, Md 


Sir / Clare Boothe Luce, I love you 
Richard M. Nixon too! Shame on Tit 
(MRS.) MARJORIE J. KNUDSEN 

Ludington, Mich 


and 


Sir / Mrs. Luce tells us in elegant prose that 
Nixon is “one helluva gutsy fighter.” So is 
a cornered rat 

FINIS FARR 

Wyckoff, NJ 


Sir / 1 say that the reporters are playing 
their proper role in reporting all corruption 
regardless of party or how high the office 
Time reporters are not responsible for Wa 
tergate; men high in our Government are 
(MRS.) JANET GOULD 
Gladstone, Ore 


Sir / No President has ever been more sav 
age to the press than Mr. Nixon. The press 








has shown that it can take it with cool and 
courage 








It is true that he has put up a “helluva 
gutsy fight” to keep the press and the pub 
lic from the truth. But the capacity to ad 
mire truth seeking and honest reporting of 
the facts is not widely associated with Mr 
Nixon and that is why he does not recog 
nize the virtues of the press 

SYLVIA WATSON GIESEI 

Clarksburg. W. Va 


Sir / It is astonishing that Mrs. Luce berates 
the press for reporting the facts of Richard 
Nixon’s dismal career. Her sour-grapes 
ukase harks back to the Byzantine protocol 
that required the beheading of the messen- 
ger who bore evil tidings 

J.C. CLIFTON 

New York City 


Reduced Circumstances 





Sir / Americans have always been cager 
and ready to come to the aid of the needy 
and distressed. Now let us rush to the res- 


a. 


See ee ee ee ee ee 
~) Paul, | can’t wait—send me Haverlite 
pronto! My check for $1.38 ($1.4 


i for Calif 


delivery) is enclosed 


My name 
I live at 





In 


State Z 


When Paul Sandoval, our feisty agg ogg: man- 
ager, first laid eyes on Haver 
lost the composure and sang-froid that had 


ite, he almost 


always been his hallmark and the 
envy of his associates. “Madre 
mia," he exclaimed (partially 
relapsing into his native idiom), 
“this is absolutely the perfect 
gadget to make friends and new 
customers for Haverhill’s."” And 
Paul was right! Because Haver- 
lite is a narrow focus, hi-inten- 
sity, disposable flashlight that 
you can slip in your shirt pocket, 
just like a pen. It'll give you 
up to five hours of dazzlin 
light, and it’s at your depend 
whenever you need it. Paul is 
selling Haverlite, for 99¢, 
which is not necessarily a 
testimonial to his business 
acumen—but he has his job 
and we have ours. And he'll 
also send you all kinds of 
funky literature, our newest 
Catalog (a real eye popper), 

and lovable extrovert that 

he is, a $2 Gift Certificate 

that you may apply to your 

next purchase. We figure 
postage and handling of 
Haverlite to cost us some- 

thing like $0.80, but Paul 

said ‘“‘No way, round it 

down to something rea- 
sonable,"’ and we gave 

in once more and re- 

duced it to 39¢. So, if 

you want a piercing 


beam of light at your 
instant disposal, send 
us your check for 
$1.38 ($1.44 for Cali- 
fornia delivery) and 
we'll rush Haverlite 
right out to sa We 
f 


can only afford to 
lose that much 
money, so— please 
only one per cus- 
tomer! 


haverhil 
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Maybe you've been thinking about the need for life 
insurance. 

But what kind should you buy? Term? Whole Life? 
A combination? Since we sell both, we'd like to give you 
facts that may help you decide. 

Term insurance is just what its name implies. It 
covers you for a specified period of time—typically one, 
five or ten years. Since it builds no cash value, you receive 
maximum insurance protection for a given outlay. 

Of course, each time you renew a Term policy the 
premium is higher because you are older. However, Term 
policies usually contain a valuable privilege which per- 
mits you to convert to Whole Life without any evidence 
of insurability. 

As for Whole Life, it covers you as long as you live 


Term insurance or Whole Life? 


New York Life says 
there’s a place for each. 


without the need to renew or convert. Initially, Whole Life 
premiums are higher than Term’. But, unlike Term, Whole 
Life premiums remain the same. They never change. 
Equally important, as the years pass, the Whole Life policy 
builds a valuable cash value you can use for retirement or 
in a financial emergency 

While either Term or Whole Life alone might be 
just right for your needs, you might also want to consider 
buying both. New York Life has many combinations of 
Term and Whole Life that offer some of the 
best features of each. No one is better able 
to help you decide than your New York Life 
Agent. Call him—or her—today. ¥f 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Lite Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Lite Health and Group Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans 


Tullamore Dew ® Blended Irish Whiskey 86 Proof In 


A LOT OF PEOPLE 
IN CHICAGO 
HAVE STOPPED 
DRINKING 


They found something they like 
better. Tullamore Dew’ blended 
lrish whiskey. 


One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 
smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 


Of course, the real battle was in getting them to ~~ F 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dew. laatie. 
We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch — 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it, 


many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew 4 aE D IRISH WHISK! 
to what they had been drinking. re 


We think there's a good chance you'll come toa 
similiar conclusion. 


Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day 


TULLAMORE DEW. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 















So we bet $20,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tell Tullamore Dew from three leading scotches 


The American Airlines 727 
Maybe we should call it the 728. 


It’s the same 727 on the outside. But on the inside, it’s the newest airplane in the sky: 
Completely remodeled. With new carpéting and upholstery. A carry-on luggage rack. Overhead 
storage compartments. Fold-down middle seats in Coach. And the bright, spacious feeling of 

larger wide-bodied planes. More than half of our 727s have this new look. And by mid-summer 
our entire fleet will be ready. The American 727 LuxuryJet. It couldn’t have come at a better time. 








New carry-on rack: for luggage that’s too big 


The American 727: 


squared-off inside, 


like a long 


living room. 


New overhead bins 
if it fits and weighs 


less than 40 pounds, — 


put it in and close 


the door. 


New Coach seating 
when nobody's 

in the middie 

you can fold down 


the seat and relax. 








727’s use less fuel than larger wide-bodied | 


planes. So we rely on them to maintain our con- 
venient schedules between key business cities, 
From Chicago to New York, for example, we 


have 18 nonstop flights every business day. And | 


15 of them are 727’s, 

And with our remodeled 727’s, a convenient 
departure also means a comfortable flight. 

If you haven't flown on a new American 727 
yet, the illustrations above will give you some 
idea of what to expect. 

But no matter what kind of American plane 
you fly on, some things will always be the same: 





| gers we have, the more flight attendants we'll 


| to keep our on-board service up to par.) 


for under your seat or too 
heavy for over 
your head. 





On every American flight, the more passen- 
have to serve you. (That's the best way we know 


On the ground, we'll have curbside check-in 
for the luggage you check. And at many air- 
ports, X-Ray machines to help speed along the 
luggage you carry on board. 

For reservations, or information, please call | 
your Travel Agent or American. 

This year the 30,000 people at American are 
trying harder than ever to make every trip a 
pleasant one. 








our job 
Maat date! 
{elem cele 

easier 


by taking care of your personnel needs 


and saving you money through training programs. 


INlinois Bureau of Employment Security 


“SHOPPING CENTER OFFICES 


Evergreen Park Park Forest 
9730 S.Western 46 Park Forest Plaza 
636 -0633 481-7524 


Niles Waukegan 
211 Lawrencewood Plaza 2107 Belvidere Mall 
AS oY ad oY 4210) 


Norridge Wood Dale 
Harlem- Irving Plaza Georgetown Squ 
456-1015 595-8866 




















LETTERS 


cue of our President beset by income tax dif 
ficulties [April 15]. I propose that a fund be 
established, to be known as “Nickels for 
Nixon,” and the collection forwarded to any 
of his three places of residence. Time is of 
the essence 


If there is any delay in taking action 














our President may be reduced to living in 
only two dwellings 

GEORGE JOHNSON 

Wausau, Wis 
Sir / The President's tax situation make 
one thing quite clear: Mr. Nixon's favorit 
charity is Mr. Nixon 

JUDITH A, LIPP 

Fredericksburg. V 
S Probably the next thing we will hea 
s that Nixon has placed a mortgage on the 

e House in order to raise the funds to 


pay his taxes 
BERNARD BROWN JR 
Encino. Calif 





Sir / If it is true that “nothing is certa 
death and taxes.” one can only 
whether President Nixon thought he 
live forever too 

DAVID SADKIN 

Buffalo 





Su After months of your conce ated 
crucifying articles against President Nixon 
lam wondering what you intend to do w 
he has been proved innocent of any wrong 
doing concerning Watergate 

I consider his tax liability to be the re 
sponsibility of his accountants. not his own 

CHARLES C. WING 

Albany. N.Y 
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Any Wonder? 


Sir / Please remove the wool from your 
economic eyes. Your article on the causes 
and cures of inflation [April 8] had only one 
significant statement regarding our present 
predicament: “In the U.S., the avowedly 
conservative Nixon presidency has piled up 
cumulative deficits of about $120 billion 








the highest of any peacetime Administra 
tion if 


Is itany wonder that this country ts st 


story 





fering from inflation? 
MICHAEL G. HARKINS 


Taylor. Mich 


Sir / You did a commendable job ol 


nflation, but you failed to pinpoint 





¢ solution to the problem: return 
c tandard 
FRED W. KIRBY 
Columbt 
Si Aft Time's article on wo 





inflation, I add that a thorough prt 
xram of worldwide birth control should t 
employed if new agricultural areas (i. 
the Amazon and Congo b 
developed by technologically advanc 
methods 

Increased productivity is relative 
meaningless if it is accompanied by the po 
ulation boosts so characteristic of history 
past technical breakthroughs. Withou 
ulation control, more food only 
more people. more hunger—and m¢ 
problems all around 

CRAIG JONES 

Placentia. Calif 


) are tot 











Sir / While you diagnosed inflation rigl 
as a “global disease” and commendal 
called for international cooperation tn ¢ 
ing it, I feel that you did not go far enou 
in analyzing its etiology or suggesting 
cific remedies. | would expect Time not | 
close its cyes to human tncongruitic 
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HIDE OUT IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 


in the civilized seclusion of Chet Huntleys Big Sky of Montana. 


















Want to escape from urban 
crowds to a better life—among cele- 
brated neighbors in a luxury resort 
community? 

Then head for the hills. Hide out 
in the mountains—at Chet Huntle 
Big Sky of Montana 

You've probably seen and heard 
about Big Sky already—on television 
and in national maga- 
zines. It is the 
year-around resor 
community in the 
grandeur of the 
Montana Rockies which 
newsman Chet Huntley 
left NBC in 1970 to 
plan and bu 






















years 





million later 
plans are a reality 
At Big S} 


you can enjoy 








nforts of home” in a 





home or luxury con 
Jominium of your own 


with the awe-inspiring 
wilderness at your 
doorstep You can ru 





elbows with pr 
neighbo airline pilots to pro football players 
at Big Sky’‘s post office, its country store, or its 
rustic restaurants. Or you can see other 
“neighbors” from elk to moose, sometimes 
sight of your own picture window. 











From your personal hide-out at Big Sky you can 
e Play golf on a course Arnold Palmer and 
Francis Duane designed or explore a wilderness 


Lewis and Clark knew. 


e Step from the civilized amenities pt FRG. 


c 
of swimming pools and saunas to =, * 
forests unchanged since Indian times. %\ & 
4. 
° y 
Four © 





e Ski the same uncrowded terrain 
where U.S. Olympians train—and 
relax in front of your own roaring 
fireplace. 

e Spend weekends, vacations (or 
the rest of your life) in the midst of the 
West's most spectacular scenery and 
the West's most colorful history. 

e Enjoy the civilized comforts you're 
used to—plus the 
rare luxuries of clean 
air, clear water, 
and undisturbed peace. 

If you'd like to 
know more about the 
accessible seclusion of 
Big Sky, simply mail 
the coupon below. Or, 
better still, call Big 
Sky's local office and 
ask for a personal 
picture tour of all Big 
Sky offers. 

There's no obliga 
tion, of course, and 
you won't be asked to 
sign anything. The Big 
you 
there simply 


] } 
ul ana 


oresentative 








not to get your nything 
tt Huntley's Big Sky in 


see it in person. 


So act today. 


pictures, and learn how easily you can 





Lots from 14 acre to 5 acres. 
Condominiums from $25,000 to $95,000 





Mail this coupon for your free tour in pictures. 


Big Sky of Montana, Inc. 


P.O. Box 1, Big Sky, Montana 59716 


Please rush my free Tour in pictures and full information 


about Big Sky. I understand I'm under no obligation. 
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AL 

TOWN STATE 
ZIP CODE PHONE 


Obtain HUD property report from 
developer and read it before signing 
anything. HUD neither approves the 
merits of the offering nor the value. if 











any, of the property. / 
, P MONTANA / 
This ¢ ment is not an offer to sell or a solicitation 

of an buy in those states where prohibited by law. FA 
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One beautiful 
smoking experience. 


a If you've never 
4 had one, have an 
. A&C Saber Tip. 


Long, slim and uniquely stylish, A&C Saber Tips are 
* carefully blended from fine imported and domestic 

a tobaccos to give you a mild yet rich and flavorful 
smoke. In light or dark wrapper— with a beautifully 

: designed tip to match—it all adds up to one beautiful 
a smoking experience. 











LETTERS 


as 10% of the world’s population consum- 
ing over 50% of the world's resources, when 
it begins to consider global issues 

S. SRINIVASAN, M.D 

Cleveland 


Justice and Kent State 


Sir /1 am forced to disagree with Dean 
Kahler’s statement in “Justice at Kent 
State” [April 8] that the “American system 
of justice finally prevailed.” As you noted, 
all those indicted for the Kent State shoot- 
ings were enlisted persons. Surely the of 
ficers present had some control over the ac- 
tions of their men or, if they had lost control, 
would (or should) have brought charges of 
their own against those responsible. Since 
no charges were made, it must be assumed 
the officers ordered the action or were in- 
volved in a cover-up of their own 

JOHN L. KNUTSSON 

Aurora, Colo 


Something for Everyone 


Sir / After reading “Milkmen Skimming 
Off More Cream” [April 8] about the As- 
sociated Milk Producers Inc.'s largesse ex 
tending over the whole political spectrum, 
from the campaigns of Richard M. Nixon, 
Hubert H. Humphrey and Wilbur D. Mills 
through the printing of the Lyndon John- 
son book, I have come to the conclusion that 
dairymen display forthright honesty in their 
advertising. as witness the tag line in their 
television commercial—" Milk Has Some 
thing for Everybody!” 

ROBERT D. HUSSEY 

Hollywood, Calif 


Sir / We are soured on milk prices. Read 
ing the facts behind AMPI's campaign con- 


tributions makes our blood curdle 
AMPI's “support” of Mr. Nixon 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


TO SUBSCRIBE 


TO TIME check 
below and fill ir 
sur name and 


address above 


C) 1 year $14 


MAIL TO: TIME 

541 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago 
Ilinois 60611 
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toll-free. (In Illinois, 
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New fangled windows 
with old-fashioned character. 
ts Andersen Perma-Shield a 


New fangled Perma-Shield® Whacin wood core—one of nature’s 
tough durable vinyl that won’t best insulators—helps keep you 
need painting, ends exterior comfortable year-round. Reduces 
maintenance chores and expense.* conducted heat loss and gain more 


efficiently than metal. 











No old-fashioned 
storm windows to clean, 
install or store. Double- 
pane insulating glass 
instead. Only two glass 
surfaces to clean instead 
of four—cuts cleaning 
chores in half. 


Perma-Fit 
viny! grill 
out for eas 
window cleating. 


weatherstyipping helps 
keep drafth 





Noa old- 


fashioned charagte’ 
and natural bea 
of wood interior 
Paint or stain 
inside trim surfa 
as you please. 


windows when you buy, build or remodel”. 
Mail to: Andersen Corporation, 

Before you buy, build or remodel, see an Bayport, Minn. 55003 
Andersen Perma-Shield Window demonstration at DO I plan to build © Iplanto remodela 
your local lumber dealer. He’s in the Yellow Pages 


1 
1 
Please send me your free booklet “How to get good 
H 
i 
' 











Wi Name 
under ‘Windows, Wood.” 
Addr 
“Andersen Perma-Shield is available in casement, awning, Goublepieg: * 
gliding window styles and gliding doors. Exterior of double-hung sash, City ee 
however, is protected by a special patented four-step factory finish that 2 
won't need painting for at least 10 years, H Staten ee ee ee 
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Andersen Windowalls 


“We'reonan | 
uncharted island paradise. 
14°28’ North 166°33’ West. 

Don't send help. 
Just send more 
Johnnie Walker Red” gilt 


’ ~~ n 
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makes it all too obvious that what rose to 
the top was not cream, and it certainly 
wasn't sweet. 

DONNA WHIPPLE 

PATRICIA MILLER 

Indianapolis 


Charity in the Flesh 


Sir / As a Parsi and a Zoroastrian, | read 
with interest your story about “The Tow- 
ers of Silence” [April 1]. 

It is an acknowledged fact that Parsis 
are known for their hospitality and charity. 
“Parsi, thy name is Charity” is an oft heard 
truth, and it is this charitable nature that 
has given birth to our custom of exposing 

bodies to vultures. A pure Parsi be- 
lieves in charity and donation even after his 
soul leaves his body. “Let the bird feed on 
my flesh and my bones return to Mother 
Earth.” That principle underlies our prac- 
tice of confining our dead to the dokhmas. 

(MRS.) PARVIN A. DAMANIA 

Bombay 


ls There an Offer? 


Sir / We have experienced a devastating 
rash of tornadoes [April 15]—more than 
300 dead and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in damage. Is there one country on this 
planet that rushed to our aid? 

MARILYNN ENGEL LINK 

Tulsa, Okla. 


White Primitives 


Sir /In reading about streaking [March 
18], | am reminded of the early white ex- 
plorers of Africa who at the sight of nude 


Africans termed them “black monkeys.” 
“the primitives,” etc. Today we see pictures 
of nude whites on campuses and streets. 
Shall we now call this new breed the white 
campus primitives or the city monkeys? 
BUSHU LATAR 
Victoria, Cameroon 


Sir / The one thing this current fad of 
streaking has proved is that all men are not 
created equal. 

JOAN N. BEYER 

Point Pleasant. NJ. 


Reforming the Reformed 


Sir / Your article on the new Jewish Re- 
form Haggadah for Passover [April 8] once 
again demonstrates that those who stray 
from traditional Orthodox Judaism even- 
tually realize the necessity of returning to a 
tradition that has no need for “reform” be- 
cause it is a modern. fulfilling way of life, 
which already contains within it all the pro- 
cesses for any necessary change. 

As usual, the misguided, unnecessary 
search for new meaning ends successfull 
only within tradition, demonstrating that it 
is not Orthodox Judaism that needs to be re- 
formed. It is Reform Jews who need des- 
perately to be educated. 

(RABBI) IRA A. KORFF 

Nantasket. Mass. 


Black Hole 


Sir / Before the three astrophysicists try 
catching a black hole by the tail to orbit 
around the earth [April 1], they had better 
try using the black holes they seem to have 
in their heads. 

Assume that they could do the impos- 


sible and get the thing into orbit between 
the earth and the moon. In the vacuum of 
space, what would the tremendous pulli 
power of the black hole do to the moon an 
its effects on our tides? What if the black 
hole crashed into the earth's surface because 
of the pull of the earth's gravity? If they 
tamper with the forces of nature in space, 
they might destroy us all. 

JACK TOBIN 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir / The article on using mini-black holes 
for generating power bordered on the un- 
imaginable. But I could not help arriving 
at this thought: a pellet a day will keep King 
Faisal away. 

H.J. KUSCHNERUS 

Grosse Pointe Park. Mich. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y, 10020 
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INTERMEX. 


International Mexican Bank Lid. 


International Mexican Bank Limited is a recently 
formed merchant bank, with special expertise in Mexican 


and Latin American markets. 


Banco Nacional de México, S.A.; Bank of America,Limited; 
Inlat, S.A. de C.V. (Grupo Senderos) ; Deutsche Bank A.G.; 
Paribas International, S.A.; The Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank,Ltd. 
and Union Bank of Switzerland are the shareholders of this 


London-based bank. 


INTERMEX 


INTERMEX will provide a full range of onshore and off- 
shore financial services to México and Latin America, 


including: marketing of short, medium and long-term 


banking activities. 


credits for corporations and government entities; placing 
loans with other lenders and investors; marketing com- 
mercial paper; managing and participating in syndications 
and securities underwritings; and other related merchant 


Registered Office 
ea Bucklersbury House 
3 Queen Victoria Street. London EC4 N&HF 


Telephone: 01-236-1241 
Telex 8811411 and 8811412 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


How's That Again? 


Students in a business law class at 
Oklahoma City’s Northwest Classen 
High School began to wonder how fa- 
miliar their elected officials were with 
basic legal rights. Asa test of that knowl- 
edge, they drew up a petition and two 
weeks ago descended on the state cap- 
itol to garner signatures from legislators. 
The petition read: “In view of Water- 
gate, we the undersigned firmly demand 
that the Congressmen from Oklahoma 
support the following article: ‘In all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall 
have been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confront- 
ed with the witness against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the As- 
sistance of Counsel for his defence.’ ” 

The students asked 271 state sen- 
ators, assemblymen and members of 
their staffs to sign, and 111 refused, var- 
iously dismissing the petition as a du- 
bious proposition, probably illegal, and 
poorly worded at best. When Governor 
David Hall was presented with it, how- 
ever, he examined the document quick- 
ly, took out his pen and signed at once. 
He immediately recognized the wording 
of the petition as the Sixth Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. 


Cheap Shot 


Someone two weeks ago mailed all 
100 U.S. Senators a four-page pamphlet 
that was written by the ultra-right-wing 
John Birch Society and demanded Pres- 
ident Nixon's impeachment. The 


FOR 


~~ 


grounds for this action were unblinking- 
ly harsh: Nixon's “deliberate treason” 
in the conduct of both foreign and do- 
mestic policy. Almost as bad, the dia- 
tribe went on, “Mr. Nixon has spent 
more money—and has spent it more 
wastefully—than any other President, 
monarch, dictator or ruler of any kind 
in all human history.” 

Whoever wanted to send the Sen- 
ators that message certainly could not 
be characterized as a spendthrift. The 
envelopes carrying the blast were 
franked with a privately printed stamp 
picturing a pair of hands held in prayer, 
the American flag and the inscriptions 
FOR GOD AND COUNTRY and FIGHT 
COMMUNISM. Though the bogus stamps 
carried no rate and no official impri- 
matur declaring them to be U.S. post- 
age, the postal service canceled them 
and sent the letters on their way, pre- 
sumably unable to recognize free enter- 
prise when it saw it. 


Thank You from Harvard 


To tap the traditions and rummage 
through the holdings of Harvard Uni- 
versity and come up with a concise sam- 
pling of memorabilia would be cause for 
head scratching under nearly any cir- 
cumstances. Yet “Introducing Harvard 
University,” an exhibit opening this 
week in Tokyo’s Isetan department 
store, will try—through a scant 174 
items—to portray one of the nation’s 
oldest and most respected institutions to 
the Japanese. 

Culled mostly from Harvard's three 
art museums, the Museum of Compar- 
ative Zoology and the John F. Kenne- 
dy Institute, the potpourri includes three 
priceless glass flowers that have not left 
Harvard since 1892, an 80-in. stuffed 
sailfish, a water pump bought by the uni- 
versity after a disastrous fire in 1764 and 
assorted Crimson football banners. 
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CANCELED BOGUS STAMP & POSTMARK ON ANTI-NIXON LETTER DELIVERED TO SENATOR 
The grounds for urging impeachment were unblinkingly harsh. 


There is even a trace of institutional 
chauvinism among the numerous Ken- 
nedy curios: a black wooden chair that 
was in the White House during the Ken- 
nedy presidency bears the wry inscrip- 
tion “The only proper seat of govern- 
ment is the Harvard chair.” 

The Japanese government and sev- 
eral big Japanese companies have each 
donated $1 million to Harvard during 
the past two years, and in a sense the ex- 
hibit is a thank-you from Cambridge. 
But assembling the artifacts has been 
so fascinating to the exhibit’s organizers 
that on its return to the U.S., they hope 
to open it at another site where interest 
in the school’s 337-year history also runs 
high: Harvard University. 


Trust and the Police 


In film, fiction and the public fan- 
cy, New York City suffers an abysmal 
reputation as a nest of crime. A report is- 
sued last week by the U‘S. Justice De- 
partment’s Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration shows that this 
unsavory reputation is not entirely de- 
served. Among the five largest U‘S. cit- 
ies, New York ranked last on a per- 
capita basis in the number of rape, as- 
sault or robbery victims. 

In a door-to-door survey that was 
conducted early last year, 22,000 resi- 
dents in each of the five cities were asked 
if during 1972 they had been robbed, 
raped or assaulted, Only 36 out of 1,000 
said that they had been the victims of 
such crimes in New York, compared 
with 53 in Los Angeles, 56 in Chicago, 
63 in Philadelphia and 68 in Detroit 
Not only were individuals generally saf- 
er in New York, but they were more se- 
cure from other crimes: burglary, auto 
theft and larceny. 

None of the five police departments 
could ignore the survey's soberest find- 
ing: most crimes are never reported. In 
more than half the New York crimes, 
the victims failed to notify the police 
For every five crimes committed in Phil- 
adelphia, the survey found, only one was 
reported. The two most common rea- 
sons given for this silence were a belief 
that the case could not be solved for lack 
of proof, and a resigned feeling that the 
incident was not important enough to 
merit the attention of the police. The 
job before big-city police departments 
is plain enough: to convince the public 
that reporting crimes is necessary and 
worthwhile—and that one of the police- 
man’s responsibilities is to establish 
proof. 
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NANCY LING PERRY 








PATRICIA HEARST STANDS IN THE CENTER OF THE BANK DURING THE ROBBERY 


CRIME/COVER STORY 


The Hearst Nightmare 


The robbers—a black man and four 
white women—strode swiftly into the 
Hibernia Bank branch in San Francis- 
co’s Sunset district, pulling out semi- 
automatic carbines from under their 
long black coats. “Get on the floor, get 
on the floor,” barked the stubbly-beard- 
ed leader at the two dozen terrified em- 
ployees and customers. Two of the 
women rushed to the cash drawers, 
while another, in the best Bonnie-and- 
Clyde style, proudly announced: “We're 
from the S.L.A.” One of the gang ges- 
tured toward the young woman who had 
taken up a position at the middle of the 
seven tellers’ cages and shouted: “This 
is Tania Hearst!” 

That surreal scene, captured on film 
by the bank’s automatic cameras, was 
the Symbionese Liberation Army’s way 
of introducing Patricia Campbell 
Hearst, 20, to the world in their role for 
her as an armed terrorist. It was the lat- 
est bizarre development in what had al- 
ready become one of the most sensa- 
tional and baffling crime sagas in 
American history, engaging the specu- 
lation and imagination of the U'S., the 
sure stuff of books and movies to come 
Last week's episode only added a sharp 
new edge to the fears of a particular class 
of Americans, the wealthy and vulner- 
able, who have special reasons for em- 
pathizing with the Hearst nightmare 

Only three months ago, Patty Hearst 
was a quiet, comely heiress to a famed 


publishing fortune who spent much of 


her time preparing for her intended 
marriage to Steven Andrew Weed, 26, 
a graduate philosophy student. Kid- 
naped on Feb. 4 by the obscure revo- 


PATRICIA ("“MIZMOON”) SOLTYSIK 


lutionary band that grandiosely calls it- 
self an army but is more of a ragtag 
platoon, she seemed close to release two 
weeks ago, after her family started a 
free-food program for the Bay Area’s 
needy and aged that the S.L.A. had de- 
manded. Then she stunned her family 
and friends by announcing that she had 
renounced them, joined her abductors, 
and adopted the name Tania, after the 
German-Argentine mistress of Latin 
American Revolutionary Che Guevara 
Whether through conversion or coer- 
cion, she materialized last week in the 
role of a foul-mouthed bank robber. In 
the bewilderment shared by all who 
have followed the case, her anguished fa- 
ther Randolph A. Hearst exclaimed 
“It’s terrible! Sixty days ago, she was a 
lovely child. Now there’s a picture of 
her in a bank with a gun in her hand.” 
Armchair View. It was still not 
known whether Patty had actually been 
won over to the band’s vague philoso- 
phy, with its Maoist cant and its ded- 
ication to deadly terrorism. There was 
furious debate, despite the 1,200 pho- 
tographs snapped by the bank's cam- 
eras during the five-minute robbery, 
over whether Patty had willingly par- 
ticipated. In Washington, Attorney 
General William Saxbe, whose foot-in- 
mouth disease seems to be becoming in- 
creasingly virulent, gratuitously offered 
his armchair Sherlock Holmes view that 
the girl was “not a reluctant partici- 
pant,” and labeled all bank robbers, in- 
cluding Patty, “common criminals.” Re- 
acting angrily, Hearst called Saxbe’s 
statement “irresponsible.” Officially, at 
least, the FBI did not share Saxbe’s view 
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THE S.L.A.’S SEVEN-HEADED COBRA SYMBOL 


Director Clarence M. Kelley declared 
that “the FBI is going to be guided by 
facts, not opinions,” and the bureau is- 
sued a warrant for Patty's arrest only 
as a material witness. It charged her four 
companions with bank robbery. 

The robbery dropped a few clues 
into the hands of FBI agents, who had 
been frustrated by lack of information 
about the S.L.A. and its members. But 
it did not seem to bring the harassed 
agency any closer to solving the case. 
The FBI has not located any hideout of 
the band. If it does, it must decide 
whether to try to rescue Patty or wait 
for her release, as the bureau has done 
in every kidnaping case it has handled 
If agents do go in after her, Kelley prom- 
ised that they would be cautious. “We're 
not in the position of assassinating any- 
one,” he said, “but we have some other 
things in mind for them.” , 

As was true of the few other known 
S.L.A. hit-and-run forays, the bank 
robbery was apparently meticulously 
planned and coolly and professionally 
executed, Police believe that the bank 
had been carefully cased beforehand, 
presumably by some of the women be- 
cause they would be less likely to be rec- 
ognized. On the crystalline morning of 
the holdup, the bandits drove into the 
Sunset district, a neighborhood of mid- 


The Hibernia Bank Heist 
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dle-class homes and small businesses, in 
a green Ford station wagon. They were 
followed by four other S.L.A. members 
in a red Hornet sports car. The bank 
opened at 9 a.m., and at 9:50, the five 
marched into the bank building. They 
were identified by the FBI as Patty 
Hearst, Patricia (“Mizmoon”) Soltysik, 
24, Nancy Ling Perry, 27, Camilla Hall, 
29, and the band’s ostensible leader, 
Donald DeFreeze, 30, who styles him- 
self General Field Marshal Cinque. 

Carefully Centered. With military 
precision, DeFreeze disarmed Bank 
Guard Ed Shea, 66, at the door and or- 
dered the 20 or so bank employees and 
six customers to lie face down. Patty 
Hearst stood 40 feet away, toward the 
center of the bank lobby—and careful- 
ly centered before the cameras—while 
Camilla Hall positioned herself at the 
far end of the bank (see diagram). All 
three covered the victims with their car- 
bines while Perry and Soltysik took the 
keys from the tellers, unlocked the cash 
drawers and scooped up $10,960. 

As the robbers moved out of the 
bank, one of them—police believe it was 
DeFreeze—theatrically and unnecessar- 
ily opened fire through the bank's glass 
door. The bullets hit two men passing 
by outside, Peter Markoff, 59, and Eu- 
gene Brennan, 70, and both received se- 
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vere stomach wounds. Once outside the 
bank, DeFreeze fired again, at Pharma- 
cist Ken Outlander, 62, but missed. The 
bandits raced away in the station wag- 
on, their escape covered by the four ac- 
complices in the Hornet. Police and FBI 
agents could not identify the four people 
—either four men or three men and a 
woman—but believed that some were 
among the five S.L.A. members sought 
in Patty’s abduction. They are Angela 
Atwood, 25, Emily Harris, 27, and her 
husband William, 29, Thero Wheeler, 
29, and William Wolfe, 22. 

To investigators, the robbery had all 
the earmarks of a macabre publicity 
stunt, staged principally to demonstrate 
that the S.L.A. has tightened its grip on 
the millionaire’s daughter. The gang did 
not shoot out the cameras that record- 
ed their moves and made certain that 
the witnesses knew that Tania-Patty 
was with them. Moreover, investigators 
have turned up no evidence that the ter- 
rorist organization was running short of 
cash. Said one federal law enforcement 
Official: “The S.L.A. feeds on publicity, 
and its appetite is enormous.” As a con- 
sequence, authorities feared that the 
S.L.A., emboldened by the bank rob- 
bery, would soon try another spectacular 
stunt. A local investigator explained 
“The pressure should be the other way, 
against pulling another job soon because 
of the danger of a foul-up. But that’s 
not the point with these people. The 
point is to make a big splash.” 

Targeted for Death. One possibil- 
ity was another murder by the terror- 
ists. Before the robbery they issued a 
“shoot-to-kill” edict against three for- 
mer friends who had somehow earned 
the S.L.A.’s displeasure. They are Cols- 
ton Westbrook, a black instructor in lin- 
guistics at Berkeley; Robyn Steiner, a 
white woman who used to live with an 
S.L.A. member; and Chris Thompson 
a black resident of Berkeley. In addi- 
tion, law enforcement officials believed 
the S.L.A. had “targeted” three others 
for death: Black Panther Leader Huey 
Newton, for his abandonment of vio- 
lence as a tactic; Raymond Procunier 
director of the California department of 
corrections, who heads the state prison 
system that the S.L.A. so loathes; and ex- 
Convict Ronald Wayne Beaty, who tes- 
tified against two young radicals in an 
October 1972 prison break in which one 
guard was killed and another wounded. 

For San Francisco, normally one of 
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America’s most serene and sophisticated 
cities, there has been killing enough. 
Last January the city heard from an ap- 
parent psychopath who called himself 
Zodiac. In letters to newspapers, he 
claimed to have murdered 37 people and 
threatened new violence; police assigned 
him six slayings in northern California, 
dating back to 1968. This year the city 
has had to contend with the “Zebra” 
murders, in which twelve whites have 
been shot and killed by one or more 
black assailants. The latest occurred last 
week (see box page 18). The murders, to- 
gether with the Hearst kidnaping, have 
created apprehension among many res- 
idents. It is not keeping most of them at 
home, but they are more cautious when 
they do go out in public. 

Altered Habits. The Hearst trag- 
edy has caused many upper-income 
Americans in particular to pay special 
attention to personal safety. Some have 
hired bodyguards; others have bought 
guard dogs or installed alarm systems 
in their homes. Still others have altered 
their habits to foil attackers. In Detroit, 
some automotive executives have begun 
to vary their routes to work as well as 
their arrival and departure times. In At- 
lanta, Constitution Editor Reg Murphy, 
kidnaped himself in February, has re- 
ceived a number of pleas from people 
asking that the newspaper stop identi- 
fying them as “wealthy” (the Constitu- 
tion has refused to do so) 

It is not reassuring that law enforce- 
ment agencies still know comparatively 
little about the S.L.A., even though five 
months have passed since it claimed 
credit for a grisly murder and became a 
household word in the Bay Area. The ac- 
cepted theory is that the S.L.A. had its 
genesis roughly a year ago in the Cal- 
ifornia medical facility at Vacaville, a 
psychiatric treatment center for crim- 
inals. Inmates were permitted to form 
an educational organization called the 
Black Cultural Association, and by late 
1972, some 130 prisoners had joined 
Authorities permitted about 100 outsid- 
ers, some of them middle-class white ac- 
tivists deeply interested in penal reform, 
to attend weekly association meetings. 
At them, several members of the band 
that kidnaped Patty Hearst got togeth- 
er for the first time. 

In December 1972, DeFreeze was 
transferred to Soledad prison and es- 
caped the following March 5 from the 
Prison boiler room by simply walking 
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away from a work detail. Rebuffed when 
he sought help from several black wom- 
en in the San Francisco Bay Area, he 
turned to the white radical friends he 
had met at Vacaville and was given ha- 
ven by Patricia Soltysik. Joined by Black 
Convict Thero Wheeler, who escaped 
from Vacaville five months later, the 
group founded the S.L.A. They recruit- 
ed no more than 25 known supporters, 
among whom were alumni of the Black 
Panthers and the defunct Maoist rev- 
olutionary group called the Venceremos 
(“We shall conquer”) who were dissat- 
isfied because those groups were too 
moderate for them. Some FBI and po- 
lice investigators have theorized that 
DeFreeze is actually only a figurehead 
and the group is really directed by the 
white women, perhaps led by Nancy 
Ling Perry, a longtime radical feminist. 
But in the bank robbery and in the ram- 
bling S.L.A. communiqués, DeFreeze 
acted as leader. 

Patterning themselves in part after 
South American revolutionaries like the 
Tupamaros of Uruguay, the S.L.A. drew 
up a set of goals. Among other things, 
the S.L.A. promised to disappropriate 
the “capitalist class,” disband the pris- 
on system, and destroy “all forms of rac- 
ism, sexism, ageism, capitalism, fascism, 
individualism, possessiveness and 
competitiveness.” The organiza- 
tion adopted as its emblem a 
seven-headed cobra, giving each 
head a symbolic meaning: unity, 
self-determination, collective 
work and responsibility, cooper- 
ative production, purpose, creativ- 
ity and faith. But at the heart of 
the organization was a cold de- 
termination to act violently 
against “enemies of the people.” 
At first the S.L.A. reportedly of- 
fered its services to the sagging 
New Left organizations in the Bay 
Area, proposing to back them up 
with terrorist acts. When no one 
accepted, the “army” went off on 
its own. Indeed, the group and its 
tactics have been disavowed by 
many leftists, among them Com- 
munist Angela Davis, American 
Indian Leader Dennis Banks and 
Huey Newton. 

The S.L.A. struck into public 
consciousness last November with 
a claim of responsibility for the 
murder of Oakland School Super- 
intendent Marcus Foster, who was 
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shot in a parking lot with cyanide-tipped 
bullets. Foster’s deputy, Robert Black- 
burn, was wounded in the attack. Fos- 
ter had incurred the wrath of a com- 
munity group by proposing student 
identity cards to help combat violence 
in the junior and senior high schools 
Why the terrorist organization became 
involved was a mystery until it was dis- 
covered that one of its members, Willie 
Wolfe, was also a member of the com- 
munity group. Two months later, Oak- 
land police arrested two white S.L.A 
members, Joseph Remiro, 27, and Rus- 
sell Little, 24, and charged them with 
Foster's murder. 

Free Food. The army’s next terror- 
ist act was the kidnaping of Patty 
Hearst. On Feb. 4, two black men and 
a white woman dragged the screaming 
girl from the apartment she shared with 
Fiancé Weed near the Berkeley cam- 
pus of the University of California. They 
badly beat Weed on the head with a bot- 
tle, stuffed Patty into the trunk of a sto- 
len car and drove off. 

For two months Patty and her cap- 
tors disappeared from sight, communi- 
cating with her parents and the public 
only through occasional tape recordings 
Two weeks ago, however, the case 
seemed to be coming to a happy con- 
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clusion. To comply with the instructions 
of the S.L.A., the Hearst family and the 
Hearst Foundation (which mainly backs 
medical charities) passed out free food 
worth about $2.3 million—some $300,- 
000 more than had been planned—to 
poor people in the San Francisco area. 
Hearst also talked the directors of the 
Hearst Corp., which publishes eight 
newspapers and eleven magazines (in- 
cluding Cosmopolitan, Harper's Bazaar 
and Good Housekeeping), into putting an 
additional $4 million into an escrow ac- 
count in the Wells Fargo Bank. If Patty 
is released unharmed by May 3, the date 
when the offer expires, the money is to 
be spent on more free food and other 
aid to the needy. The S.L.A. even prom- 
ised that it would soon name the time 
and place for her release. 
Then came the shocking 
announcement that she 
had joined the S.L.A., 
followed by the bank 
robbery. 

Of some two dozen 
people who are believed to 
belong to the S.L.A., the 
FBI suspects that nine 
—self-styled as “intelli- 
gence units’—were in- 
volved in the kidnaping. 
Explains one law enforce- 
ment official: “All of them 
were under suspicion right 
from the start: they van- 
ished overnight while 
other members of the 
S.L.A. stayed around.” 
They are an odd and un- 
likely assortment of char- 
acters whose private odys- 
seys reveal much about 
their collective extrem- 
ism. Thumbnail portraits 
of the nine: 

ANGELA ATWOOD. 
The “Genina” who spoke 
on one taped S.L.A. com- 
muniqué, she majored in education at 
Indiana University, where she became 
aclose friend of Emily and William Har- 
ris. In 1970, Atwood was a student 
teacher in Indianapolis, and she is re- 
membered as a rebel who opposed rules 
of conduct for students. After she part- 
ed from her husband in Berkeley last 
June, she moved in with the Harrises 
and disappeared with them in January. 

DONALD DAVID DEFREEZE. A habit- 
ual runaway as a child, he dropped out 
of school at 14 and eventually drifted to 
New York, New Jersey and Los An- 
geles. In 1965 police arrested him on a 
freeway ramp for suspicion of robbery 
and burglary. He had in his possession 
a tear-gas bomb, a .22-cal. rifle, an 8-in. 
knife, gunpowder, blasting caps, wiring 
and a security officer’s badge. DeFreeze 
told the police that he needed the weap- 
Ons to protect himself from “criminals.” 
Sent to prison, he was subsequently pa- 
roled. A prison staff report described 
him as “an emotionally confused and 
conflicted young man with deep-rooted 
feelings of inadequacy.” It also re- 
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marked that “his fascination with fire- 
arms and explosives makes him danger- 
ous.” In 1969 he was jailed again on 
charges of possession of a homemade 
bomb and receiving stolen property. Pa- 
roled, he was later arrested and convict- 
ed of robbery and assault and sentenced 
to five years to life. He calls himself 
Cinque, after an African who led a suc- 
cessful uprising aboard a slave ship off 
the coast of Cuba in 1839. 

CAMILLA CHRISTINE HALL. She is the 
daughter of a Lutheran minister. Her 
two sisters and a brother died at an ear- 
ly age when the family lived in St. Peter, 
Minn.; two of a congenital kidney dis- 
ease, one ofa heart ailment. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, she was active in 
the gay rights movement, majored in hu- 





manities and graduated in 1967. After 
working in Duluth as a social worker 
and later in Minneapolis as a counselor 
to unwed mothers, she moved to Berke- 
ley in 1970 and until a year ago was Pa- 
tricia Soltysik’s lover. Last year Hall 
worked as a $4.18-an-hour parks atten- 
dant, but she considered herself to be 
an artist and poet. A sample: “I will cra- 
dle you/ In my woman hips/ Kiss you/ 
with my woman lips/ Fold you to my 
heart/ And sing:/ Sister woman, You 
are a joy to me.” 

EMILY SCHWARTZ HARRIS. Remem- 
bered by her Alpha Chi Omega soror- 
ity sisters at Indiana University as a 
“good dresser,” she taught junior high 
school English for a year in Blooming- 
ton. Last year she and her husband Wil- 
liam moved to Berkeley. She worked as 
a clerk typist at the University of Cal- 
ifornia and became deeply involved in 
radical activities. She headed the Oak- 
land Chino Defense Committee, which 
raised funds for the legal defense of 
members of the Venceremos and others 
accused of aiding a prison escape. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR HARRIS. Radical- 
ized by his experience as a Marine in 
Viet Nam, he earned a master’s degree 
in urban education at Indiana Univer- 
sity. He worked for the post office in 
Berkeley and became involved in the 
Venceremos and Viet Nam Veterans 
Against the War. On Jan. 10—the day 
Remiro and Little were arrested—the 
Harrises left their Oakland apartment 
so fast that there was still a pot of cof- 
fee on the stove waiting to be brewed. 

NANCY LING PERRY. Once a high 
school cheerleader in Santa Rosa, Cal- 
if., she was a staunchly conservative sup- 
porter of Barry Goldwater for President 
in 1964. After a year at Whittier Col- 
lege, President Nixon’s alma mater, she 
majored in English literature at Berke- 

ae ley and graduated in 1970. 
Hoping to go on to med- 
ical school, she took grad- 
uate chemistry courses 
and worked as a labora- 
tory assistant to Biologist 
Robert Macy, who has 
described her as “interest- 
ed in drugs and conscious- 
ness-raising—type pur- 
suits.” In February 1973, 
her six-year marriage to 
Black Pianist Gilbert 
Scott Perry broke up, and 
she began a drifting, seem- 
ingly aimless existence, 
working variously as a 
topless blackjack dealer in 
a North Beach nightclub 
and selling soft drinks 
from an outdoor stand. On 
Jan. 10 she fled a rented 
house in suburban Con- 
cord used by the S.L.A. as 
a headquarters, after try- 
ing to set fire to the con- 
tents, which included BB 
guns and maps which 
showed abandoned mines 
and ranger stations. 

PATRICIA (“MIZMOON”) SOLTYSIK 
Raised in Goleta, a small seaside town 
near Santa Barbara, she moved to 
Berkeley in 1970. She changed her name 
to Mizmoon in honor of a poem written 
to her by Camilla Hall. After a year 
studying French and English at Berke 
ley, Mizmoon dropped out to work and 
threw herself into radical feminist ac 
tivities. She supported herself as a part 
time janitor at the Berkeley public li 
brary, where a co-worker remembers 
her as “a very gentle person.” 

THERO WHEELER. After spendin; 
much of his life in trouble with law en 
forcement authorities, he was sentenced 
to prison in August 1962 for second 
degree robbery. Paroled in 1967, he was 
put into Vacaville the next year to re 
ceive psychiatric treatment. Once agair 
paroled in January 1969, he was arrest 
ed ten months later, convicted of attack 
ing a police officer in Los Angeles, and 
sentenced to six months to ten years 
He was in several state penal institu 
tions, escaping briefly from Soledad in 
December 1971, and then broke out for 
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Ballantine’s Scotch was there. 
“The Great Gatsby” 


A summer night in Long Island. 
The sound of a saxophone suspended 
over the water. I loodlights and 
fountains and 40 acres of people 
Gatsby was having a lawn party. 

Nobody had actually been invited, 
but they all came. The young, the 
rich, and the gorgeously eccentric. 
Men in white flannels up from ~ the 
street” and giggly girls fresh from 
the Follies. Obscure princesses 
escorted by their chauffeurs dancing 
in and out of the fountains 

They would never run out of 
liquor. They would never run out 
of laughter. Had they invented the 
“Jazz Age” or had the Jazz Age 
invented them? Paramount brings 
it all back in the motion picture, 
“The Great Gatsby.” 
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good from Vacaville last Aug. 2. He 
served time with DeFreeze at Vacaville, 
but the two were not known to be close 
friends. In prison, Wheeler became ac- 
tive in the Venceremos. 

WILLIAM WOLFE. Son of a Pennsyl- 
vania anesthesiologist, he was attracted 
to the political activism at Berkeley, 
where he registered as a student in 1971 
and 1972. His friends, who included Re- 
miro and Little, called him “Willie the 
Wolf.” He took black-culture courses at 
Berkeley and in May 1972 began reg- 
ularly attending meetings of the Black 
Cultural Association at various Califor- 
nia prisons. On Jan. 11, he was visiting 
his parents when a friend phoned to say 
that Remiro and Little had been arrest- 
ed. That same day he disappeared 


The woman whom the members of 
the S.L.A. claimed as their latest con- 
vert, Tania-Patty, was surely the most 
unlikely terrorist recruit of all. Grand- 
daughter of the legendary publisher Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, she grew up with 
four sisters in a 22-room house in the 
suburb of Hillsborough. At Berkeley, she 
was partly supported with $300 a month 
from a trust fund and credit cards in 
her father’s name. Patty had never dem- 
onstrated much interest in politics 
Those who know her describe her as re- 
served and strong-willed. Says Brother- 
in-Law Jay Bosworth: “I wouldn’t char- 
acterize her as naive, or as exceptionally 
worldly. But she was very independent.” 

Patty left exclusive Santa Catalina, 
a Monterey boarding school, in 1970 be- 
cause she found its atmosphere too clois- 
tered. Despite her family’s social posi- 
tion, she refused to come out as a 
debutante. Two years ago, even though 
her parents disapproved, she moved 
with Weed into the apartment in Berke- 
ley, near the university where she was a 
student majoring in art history 

They planned to be married this 
summer, and Patty had spent much of 
her time selecting china and silver pat- 
terns at Tiffany's and buying dresses 
Their life together was tranquil. Says her 
sister, Virginia Bosworth: “They didn’t 
party a lot. Steve played the guitar and 
liked to work on his stereo equipment 
Patty liked to cook. They both took pride 
in fixing up the apartment.” 

Her parents, Randolph Apperson 
and Catherine Hearst, were notably 
apolitical and in general stayed aloof 
from the Burlingame Country Club set 
around Hillsborough. Since her kidnap- 
ing, Randolph, chairman of the Hearst 
Corp. and editor of the San Francisco 
Examiner, has devoted himself almost 
entirely to getting Patty released. Before 
he paid out $500,000 for food as part of 
the effort to satisfy the S.L.A.’s demands, 
he estimated his net worth at $2 mil- 
lion. He earns about $100,000 a year 
from the Hearst Corp. Wife Catherine, 
a Southern belle from Atlanta, is a 
staunch Roman Catholic and a conser- 
vative member of the University of Cal- 
ifornia board of regents 

Some of the more conspiratorial am- 
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ateur speculation about the kidnaping 
has turned on Steve Weed and is based 
on rumored and exaggerated reports 
about his own radical connections. They 
are more modish than real. The son of 
a stockbroker in nearby Palo Alto, Weed 
was graduated from Princeton with a de- 
gree in philosophy and physics in 1969: 
he was captain of the track team and 
was mildly active in the antiwar move- 
ment. True, he was friendly with sev- 
eral members of the university's loosely 
structured chapter of Students for a 
Democratic Society. But on only two oc- 
casions did he become publicly involved 
in their activities. The first was when 
he was enlisted as a ringer to quarter- 
back the chapter’s touch-football team 
to victory over an ROTC squad. The sec- 
ond was when he was accused by a stu- 
dent-faculty discipline committee—and 
later exonerated—of participating in a 
sit-in that obstructed a Marine Corps re- 
cruiter visiting the campus. Weed was 
found to be nothing more than a by- 
stander. He was teaching at the Crystal 
Springs school for girls in Hillsborough 
when he first met Patty. By last Decem- 
ber, the two were engaged, and he had 
enrolled at Berkeley. Since Patty's kid- 
naping, Weed has deeply involved him- 
self in the attempt to free her. On April 
7, reported New Times, he secretly flew 
to Mexico City to visit French Marxist 
Régis Debray, who was one of the orig- 
inal Tania’s closest friends. At Weed’s 
behest, Debray wrote Patty a letter that 
said in part: “I ask you only to assure 
me that you have consciously and free- 
ly chosen to take the name and follow 
the example of Tania.” 

The Hearst case’s resistant myster- 
ies have spawned a host of speculative 
theories about what has really happened 
to Patty. Among them: 

> Patty has been killed, and the 
bank robber was an impostor. There is 
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no evidence to support this dire suppo- 
sition. It arose apparently because the 
bank photographs released by the FBI 
and published in the press are slightly 
out of focus, making it hard to identify 
her positively. But the FBI had access to 
all the bank photographs, and it is cer- 
tain that the woman was Patty—a con- 
clusion accepted by her parents. 

>» She was an S.L.A. member all 
along and helped set up her own ab- 
duction. A variation of this theory has 
Patty helping to plan a kidnaping, not 
knowing that she was to be the victim 
(thus her screams as she was carried off: 
“Please, not me, please!”). Both unlike- 
ly conjectures were based on the sus- 
picion—since disproved—that Weed 
had kept up his leftist contacts and ini- 
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tiated Patty into radical politics. There 
is nothing in her background or in the 
circumstances of the kidnaping that 
would support either version. She had 
no known radical friends or sympathies, 
and the man she loved was severely 
beaten by her abductors. Finally, a piece 
of evidence was made public last week 
by the San Francisco Chronicle that un- 
dermined the theory. The newspaper re- 
ported that three weeks before the kid- 
naping, local police found a green 
notebook in which an _ unidentified 
S.L.A. member had jotted down these 
cryptic references to Patty: “At U.C. ... 
daughter of Hearst”; “Junior—art stu- 
dent”; “Patricia Campbell Hearst . . . the 
night of the full moon of Jan. 7.” Ran- 
dolph Hearst called the notebook “un- 
questionable proof” that his daughter 
had “in no way” arranged her own 
kidnaping. 

> Patty, fearing that she might be 
killed, has pretended to convert to the 
S.L.A., and was coerced into helping rob 
the bank. Much of her background, as 
well as the time she devoted to prepar- 
ing for her wedding, seems to fit this the- 


ory. After her alleged conversion, one 
student friend said: “It just doesn’t sound 
like her. She’s too levelheaded, she’s got 
too much of a sense of humor about 
things to get involved with something 
as fanatical as the S.L.A.” Further, one 
of the bank photographs shows De- 
Freeze and Hall aiming their rifies in 
Patty’s direction, perhaps to make cer- 
tain that she played her assigned role. 

> After two months of intense psy- 
chological pressure, Patty was brain- 
washed into joining her captors and will- 
ingly participated in the robbery. To FBI 
investigators last week, this seemed the 
most likely theory. Experts on terrorism 
say that women victims can fall under 
the spell of their captors, sometimes to 
the point of forming quasi-love relation- 
ships. And some psychiatrists believe 
that Patty’s taped messages indicate that 
she is not a strong personality and might 
have been swayed under the strain and 
terror she has had to endure. Support 
for that conjecture came last week from 
Bank Guard Shea, who said: “If she was 
being coerced, she was doing a damn 
good job of acting.” At one point, ac- 


Fear in the Streets of San Francisco 


While visiting San Francisco last 
week, Nelson T. Shields IV, 23, of 
Greenville, Del., enjoyed a game of la- 
crosse with friends, then gave a fellow 
player a hand in moving a rug. Still clad 
in his playing shorts, sweatshirt and ten- 
nis shoes, he leaned over the trunk of a 
car to make room for the rug, when three 
fatal pistol shots whizzed seemingly out 
of nowhere and hit him in the back. 
Shields’ death was the twelfth in the se- 
ries of bizarre, random “Zebra” attacks 
—apparently not linked with the S.L.A. 
—that have plagued the city for 21 
terrifying weeks; six other people have 
been wounded. All the victims have 
been whites, and the Zebra killer is de- 
scribed as a black man who strikes in 
the early evening. Three days after the 
Shields slaying, a man who called him- 
self Zebra robbed, beat and killed Frank 
Carlson, the assistant manager of a San 
Mateo supermarket, and raped Carl- 
son’s wife. Because the attack does not 
match the pattern of the others, inves- 
tigators have doubts that it was a Zebra 
killing. 

Police have pieced together a de- 
scription of the man by drawing on in- 
formation from eyewitnesses to the 
shootings. He is between 20 and 30, from 
5 ft. 9 in. to 6 ft., of medium build and 
lean face, with a thin mustache and pos- 
sibly a goatee; he may wear a knitted 
cap. Some witnesses claim that there are 
two, possibly three assailants. 

_With only these clues, more than 100 
policemen are patrolling the streets in 
cars and on foot, stopping all blacks who 
fit the rough description. Those checked 
out and cleared by police are issued iden- 
tification cards to spare them repeated 
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questioning in Operation Zebra. Zebra 
is the code for the police-radio band used 
in conducting the search. 

Many blacks are outraged by the 
sweeping man hunt. Dr. Carlton B. 
Goodlett, an official of the National 
Newspaper Publishers Association, an 
organization of black publishers, com- 
plains: “You can’t compromise essential 
freedoms for temporary safety.” Law- 


TWELFTH ZEBRA VICTIM NELSON SHIELDS 





cording to Shea, Patty cried, “Lie down 
or I'll shoot your mother heads 
off” He has no doubt that she meant it. 
“She had the authoritative voice, the 
stance and the will to do it,” he says. 
Moreover, bank photographs not re- 
leased by the FBI show Patty moving 
about the bank lobby, actively pointing 
her gun at people, and giving orders. But 
it is so far simply unknowable whether 
Patty’s rifle was operable (even though 
it had a clip of cartridges in firing po- 
sition) or whether she had been threat- 
ened with death if she did not act like a 
willing participant. Another, even dark- 
er variant of this theory is that Patty 
was enslaved by addicting her to her- 
oin, though the S.L.A. abjured any use 
of hard drugs in its “code of war.” 

No Structure. The long weeks with 
no break in the case have led to friction 
between the law enforcement agencies 
involved in it. State investigators pri- 
vately criticize the FBI for adopting “a 
timid approach” to the kidnaping. The 
bureau admittedly has followed its es- 
tablished practice of moving cautiously 
in kidnapings so as not to jeopardize the 





yers for the N.A.A.C.P. sought a tempo- 
rary restraining order in federal court, 
arguing that blacks have been subject 
to “unlawful and indiscriminate stop- 
ping, searching, interrogation, detention 
and arrest without warrant or probable 
cause.” The American Civil Liberties 
Union and Legal Defense Fund will also 
seek a restraining order; both suits will 
be heard next week by US. District 
Judge Alfonso J. Zirpoli. 

The protests seem slightly over- 
wrought. Police insist that they are stop- 

» ping only those blacks who 

fit the composite picture of 
the Zebra attacker and that 
they are acting within the 
law. There is, of course, firm 
legal precedent for stopping 
a citizen who matches the 
description of a suspected 
criminal. The San Francis- 
co police cite the 1969 
search for the Zodiac kill- 
er, in which, similarly 
any white man matching a 
specific description was 
stopped. Meanwhile, May 
or Joseph Alioto is sensibly 
urging residents to submit 
willingly to questioning 
“This is not a racial issue 
he says. “All we are trying 
to do is hold tragedy to a 
minimum.” At a press con- 
ference, nine black civic 
leaders flanked the mayor 
in support of his position 
Said Redevelopment Offi- 
cial Wilbur Hamilton 
“Blacks were not intimidat- 
ed or harassed in the search 
We understand what we 
must do to bring this hor- 
rendous thing to an end.” 
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victim, and it continues to regard Patty 
as a victim, not a member of the S.L.A. 
But FBI officials challenged the charge 
that they were overly cautious. “We've 
practically turned Berkeley over,” said 
John Kelley, assistant special agent in 
charge of the investigation. Yet he 
frankly admits: “We don’t know where 
Patty Hearst is.” 

Agents have found information 
about the S.L.A. tough to come by. It 
took 150 of them more than two months, 
piecing together bits of information 
mined from the diverse Berkeley rad- 
ical elements, to uncover the shape of 
the S.L.A. and the identities of the nine 
suspects. The reason for the difficulty is 
the Symbionese Liberation Army’s 
small and communal organization. Ex- 
plains one federal law enforcement of- 
ficial: “It has no visible national struc- 
ture to attack. Against a commune, 
conventional informants are totally 
ineffective.” 

After the robbery, teams of agents 
made a door-to-door search of San Fran- 
cisco’s Sunset district and continued to 
comb through the entire Bay Area. 
Their working assumption was that the 
S.L.A. had several “safe houses” in the 
area where members could hide out, 
meet, plan and disband, once again 
melting into the radical scene. Agents 
also assumed that the group was so 
anonymous that lesser-known members, 
such as Camilla Hall and Angela At- 
wood, can be sent out to cash bad checks, 
buy or steal food and carry messages, 

No Deals. In the Hearst home, the 
mood at week's end was grimmer than 
ever. There is no more talk of possible 
deals to free Patty. Weed was a frequent 
visitor and often stayed at the Hearst 
home until he and his prospective fa- 
ther-in-law had a mild run-in over 
Weed's public statements about the case. 
Now he lives with friends, visiting the 
family only occasionally. 

Once relatively calm and collected, 
Patty’s parents are showing signs of 
strain. Catherine Hearst seems despon- 
dent; her reaction to the bank-robbery 
pictures reportedly was, “Doesn't my 
Patty look thin and tired?” Even Ran- 
dolph Hearst has begun to despair. “We 
have hope,” he says, “but it is not too 
bright now.” He is willing to clutch at 
any straw and search anywhere for an 
intermediary who can put him in touch 
with the S.L.A. He recently visited Clif- 
ford Jefferson, a black lifer at Vacaville 
known as “Death Row Jeff’ who knew 
Cinque very well. Hearst has even talked 
with a number of psychics in a vain ef- 
fort to turn up clues. 

_ ,_ No one has offered the Hearsts any 
information that would help answer the 
agonizing question of whether their 
daughter was a victim of a nightmarish 
crime or has become a bank-robbing po- 
litical terrorist. “How do I know?” 

€arst asked rhetorically last week 
“There isn’t any proof until you get hold 
Of Patricia and ask her what happened, 
and get hold of the others and find out 
What happened.” 
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MICHIGAN DEMOCRAT TRAXLER CELEBRATING HIS ELECTION TO CONGRESS 


REPUBLICANS 


A Message for the President 


Returning to Washington this week 
from the Easter recess, Republican Rep- 
resentatives and Senators are in an anx- 
ious and anguished mood. The reason 
is Richard Nixon, who in defending 
himself against impeachment seems in- 
creasingly to be endangering the Repub- 
lican Party in this election year. What- 
ever the Republicans learned from their 
own constituents during the ten-day re- 
cess, the immediate cause for concern 
was the result last week of a congres- 
sional by-election in Michigan’s Eighth 
Congressional District. For the fourth 
time in the past three months, the Dem- 
ocrats took a supposedly safe seat away 
from the Republicans. The loss in Mich- 
igan was a particularly heavy blow be- 
cause the Democrats had pointedly 
made Nixon the issue in the election, 
Nixon himself had journeyed to the dis- 
trict to campaign, and a Democrat has 
not been elected to the seat since 1932. 

Michigan’s Republican Senator 
Robert P. Griffin grimly declared: “No 
Republican should assume that he has 
a safe seat any more.” Looking ahead 
to November, Vice President Gerald 
Ford warned that the Democrats could 
end up with an overwhelming majority 
in the House that would constitute “a 
legislative dictatorship.” Talking to 
Maine Republicans about the party’s 
problems, G.O.P. National Chairman 
George Bush confessed: “My idealism 
has been all messed up, just as I’m sure 
yours has, by the recent goings-on in 
Washington. Every Republican feels a 
certain sense of betrayal.” 

Illinois’ Senator Charles Percy, a 
Republican presidential hopeful for 
1976, said it would “probably” be best 


if Nixon resigned. Percy stopped short 
of actually calling for resignation, be- 
lieving that was a matter for Nixon to 
decide himself. But Massachusetts’ 
G.O.P. Chairman William A. Barn- 
stead, once a strong Nixon backer, last 
week became the first state party lead- 
er to ask the President to step down. 

The discussions among Republicans 
in private are even more alarmed and 
are likely to intensify this week when 
Congress reconvenes. Warns one of the 
most knowledgeable and influential Re- 
publicans in Washington: “In the next 
few days there are going to be some very 
strong messages sent from the House to 
the President of the United States.” The 
messages will warn that unless he re- 
signs the House will vote his impeach- 
ment and send him to trial in the Sen- 
ate. If enough Republicans join in those 
messages, the Republican leader be- 
lieves that Nixon will step down. He ex- 
plains: “The President would have a le- 
gitimate reason for resigning. He could 
say, ‘I’m not guilty, but I owe a duty to 
the American people to preserve the 
two-party system.’ ” 

Winning Populist. The defeat that 
set the Republicans to brooding so dark- 
ly came after a vigorous campaign that 
turned Michigan’s Eighth Congressio- 
nal District along the shores of Lake 
Huron into a political battleground. The 
by-election was held to fill the seat re- 
linquished by Republican Congressman 
James Harvey, whom Nixon appointed 
a federal judge in Michigan 

The Democratic winner was Jerome 
Bob Traxler, 42, son of a rural mail car- 
rier and a mod-coiffed extravert who 
had a strong record as a populist in the 
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Michigan legislature. Traxler dug into 
the issues of high taxes, the high cost of 
living, the power of the oil companies 
—all stands that got him the full back- 
ing of the unions. Most of all, Traxler 
struck at Watergate and Nixon. “We 
said all along that this election was a ref- 
erendum on the President,” Traxler 
later noted. “The man we had to beat 
was the man who lives in a big white 
house on Pennsylvania Avenue in 
Washington.” 

It was no trick for Traxler to drape 
Nixon round the neck of his opponent, 
James M. Sparling, a former newsman 
and an aide for 13 years to Congress- 
man Harvey. Last summer Sparling 
worked for the White House as a leg- 
islative aide and had been quoted as say- 
ing that he was “fully, totally, 100% 
committed to the President.” 

To buck up Sparling, and the cause 
of the G.O.P., the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee gave $35,- 
000 to the fight. The Michigan G.O.P., 
as State Chairman William McLaughlin 
later lamented, “put every penny we had 
into this race.” Percy paid a visit to help 
out. But there were early intimations of 
disaster. Volunteer workers were hard 
to come by. Vice President Gerald Ford, 
whose home district lies some 100 miles 
southwest, could not assist, it was said, 
because of “scheduling problems.” Most 
disconcerting of all, a local Republican 
chairman took off on the eve of the elec- 
tion for a month’s vacation and busi- 
ness trip. 

Flip-Flop. Win or lose, Sparling de- 
cided to stick with Nixon and issued a 
surprise invitation to the President to 
enter the fight himself. Nixon spent a 
day whooping up Republican support in 
the safe rural areas, acting at times as 
though he were the candidate while his 
host stood aside and listened. Nixon ap- 
parently helped Sparling a bit as a cam- 
paigner—but he had already lost him 
the race as an issue. Traxler took 51.4% 
of the vote, a startling flip-flop from the 
results in 1972, when the Republicans 
captured 59.3% of the ballots in the dis- 
trict’s congressional race. 

After the debacle, only the White 
House remained serene, announcing 
that the President was “neither dis- 
mayed nor disheartened” by the vote. 
Indeed, Nixon remained willing to ac- 
cept other invitations to campaign for 
candidates—a hint that was declined 
with alacrity by Missouri Republican 
Thomas Curtis, a former Congressman 
who will be challenging Democratic 
Senator Thomas Eagleton. 

One candidate did ask the President 
to enter his fight, but the request hardly 
came from the kind of campaigner Nix- 
on had in mind: Nicholas Johnson, a for- 
mer member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. Johnson is a liberal 
Democrat who wants to win a congres- 
sional seat in Iowa this fall. Said John- 
son: “I’m hopeful that the President will 
come out to the Third District as soon 
as possible and campaign for any Re- 
publican he chooses.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Jerry Ford’s Lengthening Shadow 


Jerry Ford has a shadow presidency already. It is formless as yet, nothing 
much more than a feeling. But its presence pervades Capitol Hill and the big de- 
partments and the White House. 

It is subtly molding decisions and events. It is not Ford’s doing. It comes from 
a growing yearning within the political system to get Richard Nixon out of office. 
It comes from the rush of events that batter the presidency. No one can do much 
about it. 

A young man helping design the new Nixon welfare legislation suddenly was 
asked if he had considered Ford’s position, since Ford might be the President re- 
sponsible for that legislation. The young man had not considered it until then, but in- 
stantly he acknowledged that wisdom dictated he learn Ford’s voting record on 
such bills. 

A few weeks ago, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger sent an urgent query to 
former Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, now a Reader's Digest executive in 
Washington. What was Ford's private assessment of Kissinger? The answer 
came back: excellent. In almost every important negotiation Kissinger is asked if 
Nixon will survive, and if not, what will happen to Kissinger in particular and 
foreign policy in general. 

Just last week, after the story on Ford's doubts about Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger, Laird’s phone jangled again. A concerned Schlesinger wanted 
a reading of the true meaning of Ford’s speculation. Schlesinger was reassured. 
Ford had not liked Schlesinger’s performance on the Hill, but he had high regard 
for his ability and felt Schlesinger could learn to do better with 
Congress. 

There was a discernible lift in morale at the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development because Secretary James Lynn had been included in Ford’s 
positive musings. At Health, Education and Welfare, the opposite was true. There 
had been no mention by Ford of Secretary Caspar Weinberger. 

The Ford shadow presidency reaches out into the country. Barber Conable, 
one of the most thoughtful and able Republicans in Congress, could employ Ford 
every week in his district in western New York. Conable’s constituents want to see 
and hear Ford. 

. 

Not long ago, an important sub-Cabinet officer asked a visitor about Nixon. 
Guilty was the answer. “I think so too,” said the Nixon man. Then, almost wist- 
fully, he mentioned the Vice President: “Jerry Ford’s great.” 

A few days ago the Chowder and Marching Club, the Republican social and 
study group, met a little later for one of their discussion breakfasts, and Pollster 
Louis Harris was the guest. Nixon was absent, and in that cloistered environment 
the men were not so hesitant. They asked two basic questions: “Could the country 
come together under Ford?” Yes, said Harris. There would be a great honeymoon 
period. “If Nixon were impeached and convicted before next November,” one 
man asked, “would a Ford endorsement help Republicans up for re-election?” 
Well, said Harris, it would be more effective than Nixon’s recent trip to Michigan. 

The American political system is built in part on contingency planning, and it 
could be that what is happening in Washington is nothing more than that. Yet it is 
another part of the tide that rises against Nixon. On the day that Spiro Agnew re- 
signed, Mel Laird looked at his old friend Jerry Ford, then the minority leader of 
the House, and he said, “Jerry, some day you are going to be President.” Laird in- 
sists that he was looking down the line of normal political evolution to the 1976 elec- 
tion. But a lot of leaders in Government are now conditioning themselves for 
President Jerry Ford well before that. 
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Unexpected expenses: 
The two-vase hit. 
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Sure, you can scrape Geli conch MK, x 
cash for a couple of new vases. wy 
But what about those big expenses@ 
of the future? What about college for the 
kids at thousands of dollars a year, whether 
youre here or not? 
For that, you need help. 
Talk to a Prudential representative soon. 
Protect your family and your future 


with a piece of the Rock. Prudential 


Life Insurance 





Awhite rum 
martini? 


In New York, in Los Angeles, 
in Chicago people are 
discovering the way toa 
smoother S ertial. Make it 
with white Puerto Rican 
rum instead of gin or vodka. 


Eight months ago the white 
rum martini was so “in" we were the 
only ones drinking it. So we ran an ad 
telling everyone how delicious it was 

We raised more eyebrows than 
glasses. Or so we thought 

Then something began to 
happen. The bartender at Charley O's, 
one of New York's most popular 
bars, began to get occasional calls for 
the white rum martini. A host made 
a batch of white rum martinis for his 
gin-drinking friends. Lo and behold 

they liked it! The white rum martini 
Was ON its way 

But when you're excited about 
something, things never seem to 
move fast enough. So we decided to 
erase any doubt left in people's minds 
about the merits of a martini made 
with white rum from Puerto Rico 
versus a martini made with gin or 


vodka. 


Large-scale taste test 
launched 

We authorized a large-scale 
study to compare gin, vodka and 
white rum. And to compare them in 
their purest form. Straight. 

Some 500 drinkers in 20 major 
cities tasted all three without being 
told which was which 

Appearances didn’t give them 
any clue. You see, white rum is every 
bit as clear as gin and vodka 


White rum a clear winner 


The result was a definite 
preference for the taste of white rum. 


Over gin. And over vodka 
The reason most often given for 
their preference was smoothness 
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¢. White rum was preferred for its smoothn 





Time and time again we heard it 
“This one is smoother.” 

That came as no surprise CO Us 
We age white rum for just that 
purpose. In fact, every drop of every 


d white rum, just as they were tested 





brand of white Puerto Rican rum 
must be aged for no less than one 
year—by law. 


End the myth 


If you thought all rum was dark 
and sweet and very unmartini-like, 
try a martini made with white rum 
from Puerto Rico. Better still, have 
one every night for a week. Bask in 
seven nights of delicious smoothness 
Then try going back to a martin 
made with gin or vodka. Then and 
ynly then do you realize—there 
is No going back 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 





WATERGATE 
Connally’s Spilt Milk 


Though he was one of the stalwarts 
of the Nixon Administration, privy to 
its innermost secrets, eloquent in its de- 
fense, John Connally was barely grazed 
by the Watergate scandals as they un- 
folded. But last week he appeared per- 
ilously close to being dealt what may be 
a politically fatal blow. Despite his de- 
nials that he has done anything improp- 
er, he is under investigation by a Wa- 
tergate grand jury and faces possible 
indictment for his role in the raising of 
campaign contributions from the free- 
spending milk producers. The Texas 
whirlwind may have good reason to start 
crying over spilt milk. 

From the beginning of the White 
House dealings with the dairymen, Con- 
nally was a key figure. Lobbyists want- 
ing a boost in milk price supports made 
a pitch to him in 1971 while he served 
as Treasury Secretary. As chairman of 
Democrats for Nixon in 1972, he was 
in the market for campaign contribu- 
tions for the President's re-election. The 
milkmen pledged $2 million to the cam- 








fered it to Connally, but his fellow Texan 
refused to take it. Much like the $100,000 
campaign gift from Howard Hughes to 
Bebe Rebozo, the cash was reputedly 
placed by Jacobsen in a vault in a bank 
—an Austin bank that happened to be 
controlled by Jacobsen. There it sat, un- 
wanted and unused, he testified, from 
mid-1971 until November 1973, when 
the FBI examined it. Connally told 





JOHN CONNALLY 


“Morning, Mr. Connally.” 


paign, and after a series of meetings with 
Connally and the President in March 
1971, began making contributions, 
which fell far short of the pledge. Al- 
though Secretary of Agriculture Clifford 
Hardin initially objected, price supports 
for milk were raised enough to add $500 
million to the annual income of dairy 
farmers, a measure Nixon argues he 
took to forestall an even larger increase 
by the Democratic Congress 
Unwanted Bills. A fraction of the 
amount pledged by the producers 
—namely, $10,000—went to Jake Ja- 
cobsen, an Austin, Texas, attorney who 
was close to Connally. The milk pro- 
ducers instructed Jacobsen to turn the 
money over to Connally, who would 
then distribute it to deserving congres- 
sional candidates. In his testimony to 
the grand jury, Jacobsen said that he of- 
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much the same story to the grand jury 

But the jury was not buying. In Feb- 
ruary, it indicted Jacobsen for perjury 
The bills, investigators discovered, could 
not possibly have been placed in the 
vault in mid-1971. Their serial numbers 
indicated that they had been issued pri- 
or to that date, but they had not, in fact, 
been put into circulation until many 
months later. Someone had blundered. 

From the investigation led by Hen- 
ry Ruth, an assistant special prosecutor 
for Watergate, enough evidence has now 
accumulated to support the belief that 
Connally was given the $10,000 and, 
once the heat was on, tried to give it 
back. According to this evidence, he re- 
ceived $5,000 in May 1971, after help- 
ing to get the milk subsidies increased, 
and another $5,000 in March 1972. It is 
not known what Connally did with the 
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money, but in November 1973, when the 
milk-fund investigation spread, he re- 
turned the entire amount to Jacobsen, 
who replaced it in the vault. When Ja- 
cobsen was called before the grand jury, 
he agreed to let the FBI inspect the box. 

Jacobsen may begin to plea bargain 
with the special prosecutors and start 
talking. What Jacobsen has to say could 
well doom any of Connally’s lingering 
ambitions for the presidency, unless 
Connally can exonerate himself. Speak- 
ing in Maine last week, Connally again 
denied that he had accepted the cash 
campaign contribution, but ruefully ac- 
knowledged that the speech might be 
his last “for a while.” 


The Court Calendar 


Already the recipient of a House Ju- 
diciary Committee subpoena for tapes 
relating to his role in Watergate, Pres- 
ident Nixon collected another last week 
The new subpoena, requested by Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Leon Jaworski and ap- 
proved by Judge John Sirica, demanded 
tapes of 64 conversations between Nix- 
on and his aides from June 20, 1972 
through June 4, 1973. Jaworski has been 
vainly seeking the tapes in private ne- 
gotiations with the White House since 
Jan. 9. He contends that he needs them 
for the trial of seven Nixon men indict- 
ed in the Watergate cover-up: H.R. Hal- 
deman, John Ehrlichman, John Mitch- 
ell, Charles Colson, Robert Mardian, 
Gordon Strachan and Kenneth Parkin- 
son. Their trial has been set for Sept. 9, 
though they have until May | to file mo- 
tions for separate trials, not expected to 
be granted by Sirica. 

Other court dates on the Watergate 
calendar so far 

May 13. California Lieutenant 
Governor Ed Reinecke, who is charged 
with three counts of perjury stemming 
from his 1972 Senate testimony on when 
he told John Mitchell about ITT’s 
pledge of financial aid to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, must file any 
pretrial motions by this date. If they are 
rejected, the trial will start immediately 

May 15. Dwight Chapin, Nixon's 
former appointments secretary, is sched- 
uled to be sentenced in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court on his two-count perjury con- 
viction. Jeb Stuart Magruder, former 
Nixon re-election committee deputy di- 
rector, has asked to be sentenced about 
this time. He pleaded guilty to conspir- 
acy in the cover-up last August. 

May 20. Ehrlichman, former do- 
mestic affairs adviser to Nixon, is sched- 
uled to stand trial in California on a per- 
jury charge. He was indicted last July 
for denying to a grand jury that he had 
any prior knowledge of the burglary of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist's office 

June 17. On the second anniversary 
of the Watergate break-in, Ehrlichman, 
Colson and White House Plumbers 
G. Gordon Liddy, Bernard Barker, Eu- 
genio Martinez and Felipe DeDiego are 
due to go on trial for conspiracy in the 
Ellsberg burglary. 
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TRIALS 


Their Own Best Witnesses 


Both of the celebrated defendants 
had gambled that they could pull it off. 
Instead of remaining silent, as was their 
right, they would testify in their own be- 
half—and risk being shaken by the 
tough cross-examinations that were 
bound to follow. Last week, when their 
long hours of testimony were over, John 
Mitchell, 60, the former U.S. Attorney 
General, and Maurice Stans, 66, the for- 
mer Secretary of Commerce, had in a 
measure won their gamble—though not 
necessarily their cases. They had indeed 
been their own best witnesses against 
the Government's charges that they had 
plotted to gain special favors in Wash- 
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DEFENDANT MAURICE STANS 
Anguished appeal. 


ington for Financier Robert Vesco, 38, 
in exchange for the moneyman’s secret 
$200,000 cash contribution to Richard 
Nixon’s 1972 presidential campaign. 
On the second day of his cross-ex- 
amination, the usually dour Mitchell 
was so jauntily confident that he winked 
at newsmen as he entered the court- 
room, then leaned back in the swivel 
chair on the stand with all the casual 
but tough authority he used to exude 
when he was the President's chief po- 
litical strategist as well as his top law-en- 
forcement officer, It simply never oc- 
curred to him, insisted Mitchell, that 
Vesco had given the $200,000 in order 
to get help in his struggle with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
(which eventually charged Vesco and 41 
associates with perpetrating a $224 mil- 
lion stock fraud). If he had thought that 
Vesco was trying to make a deal, said 
Mitchell, “the whole matter would have 
ended right there.” As far as he could 
see, Vesco had given the money “just 
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like every other American citizen who 
wants to support a candidate.” 

Mitchell freely admitted, as the 
prosecution charged, that after Vesco’s 
donation was received he set up a meet- 
ing between the financier’s lawyer and 
William Casey, then head of the SEC. 
The way Mitchell told it, he was not ob- 
structing justice, as the Government 
claimed, but helping it along—putting 
Vesco’s people in touch with Casey so 
that they could discuss the case. Indeed, 
Mitchell defiantly jutted out his beefy 
jaw on the point. When the prosecution 
asked if he “willingly” called Casey, 
Mitchell said that he did it “gladly,” em- 
phasizing the word as though to indi- 
cate that he would do it all over again if 
he had the chance.* 

During the long cross-examination, 
Mitchell doggedly defended his earlier 
claim that he was “absolutely not guilty” 
of any of the nine charges—including 
six of perjury—brought against him. He 
took special pains to rebut the testimo- 
ny given against him by John Dean, who 
was his protégé at the Department. of 
Justice. In particular, Mitchell denied 
Dean’s claim that Mitchell asked him 
to intervene with the SEC to delay sub- 
poenas that had been issued against 
some of Vesco’s employees. 

Small Potatoes. Then it was the 
turn of Maurice Stans. Wearing a tiny 
American flag in his lapel, Stans told of 
his boyhood in Shakopee, Minn., where 
his father had been a struggling house 
painter and the family did not have in- 
door plumbing. Stans recalled that he 
had slept under the rafters on the un- 
finished second floor of the house and 
“when it was below zero outside, it was 
below zero inside.” Stans went on to be- 
come a millionaire accountant and Nix- 
on’s chief fund raiser; in 1972 alone, he 
added $55 million to the President's 
campaign. 

For Stans, Vesco’s $200,000 was 
small potatoes. He vigorously denied 
that there was anything shady about the 
contribution. He did not ask for the 
$200,000 in cash, as the Government 
charged. He kept the donation secret be- 
cause Vesco asked him to. True, the 
money was actually delivered after 
April 7, 1972, the deadline for such se- 
cret contributions, but the sum had been 
pledged earlier—and that was what 
counted, he said. And when he did re- 
ceive the money from Vesco’s men, 
Stans testified, he made it clear that 
there were no strings attached. “On my 
oath,” he declared in court, “I never did 
anything to help Robert Vesco.” 

But Stans did not try to refute two 
perjury counts accusing him of lying to 


*Stans last week took the opposite view about the 

ety of such an action. Said he: “I had been 
well taught that one doesn’t call the head of an 
agency about a case and ask what's going to hap- 
pen or what it’s about.” 
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a federal grand jury about his role in 
the Vesco affair. Instead, Stans’ lawyers 
tried to show that he was under such se- 
vere mental stress because of his wife's 
serious illness at the time that he could 
not be held accountable for his answers. 
The prosecutors challenged the admis- 
sibility of this evidence, and the jury was 
excused as the lawyers argued the point. 
Suddenly Stans lost his buoyant com- 
posure, burying his face in his hands, 
his shoulders shaking with emotion. 
When Judge Lee P. Gagliardi decided 
to allow the testimony next day, Stans” 
voice was strained with anguish and he 
was near tears as he described his wife’s 
condition. She had been suffering from 
a rare blood disease that caused her to 
bleed from her eyes and mouth and to 
have 13 transfusions within a few days. 

Her condition has since stabilized, 





DEFENDANT JOHN MITCHELL 
Jaunty confidence. 


but at one point, said Stans, “I didn’t ex- 
pect her to live until my children saw 
her.” Stans said that he was exhausted 
and overwrought when he went before 
the grand jury. Said he: “I did my best 
to pull the pieces together, but I got 
people in the wrong places, I got events 
on the wrong dates, I got situations 
confused.” 

True or False? Stans’ ordeal of 
eight hours and 29 minutes of cross-ex- 
amination was drawing to an end when 
Prosecutor John R. Wing demanded 
“Haven't you testified falsely under oath 
for the last two days?” 

His voice rising with anger for the 
first time, Stans replied: “Absolutely not! 
That’s a lie, Mr. Wing, and you know 
it!” 

With that, the defense rested. The 


* case had come down to the basic ques- 


tion of who was telling the truth on the 
stand—the Government's witnesses OF 
John Mitchell and Maurice Stans. This 
week the jury will try to decide. 
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GREEN PAPER NO. 1 


Even if the world runs out of oil, 
America can still have trees. 





Every American man, woman 
and child will use a ton of wood 
this year. And more next year, 
and every year thereafter. 

At that rate, you might think 
we'd strip our forests bare. 

Fortunately, that’s not so. Be- 
cause — unlike coal, oil or ore — 
wood is renewable so we need 
never run out. 

And the fact is we never will, 


if we practice common sense con- 
servation and expand modern 
forest management practices to 
all areas of the American forest. 

The forest industry already 
has demonstrated what can be 
done to increase the basic natural 
resource. Industry owns only 13% 
of the commercial forestland* in 
the United States. Yet it pro- 
duces almost 30% of the raw 
material for American wood pro- 
ducts from that small fraction of 
the land. 

One reason such a small part 
of the land produces so much is 
intensive forestry. Harvested land 
is regenerated quickly, sometimes 
with super-select seedlings. Young 
groves are thinned to release the 
best trees to full sunshine and 
growing room. Fertilizer is used 
to make up for soil deficiencies 
and encourage rapid growth. 

In some places, we’re already 
growing a third more wood on 
the same land — every year. 

And, as a nation as a whole, 
we're actually growing more wood 
than we cut — every year. 

So our forest can be increasingly 
productive, as long as we con- 





*Commercial forest is described as 
that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 
trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


tinue intensive forestry and sup- 
port the concept of growing trees 
as a business with reasonable 
profit incentives. 

And industrial forests can be 
productive for everyone. 

And that includes the simple 
human pleasure of those who 
hunt, fish or merely take a walk 
in the woods. 

The next time the news of short- 
ages makes the future look dark, 
think about the American forest. 
It’s a bright spot amidst all the 
bad news. 

If you’d like to know more, 
write George Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


St. Louis: Pride on “the Hill” 


Many of the small and tightly knit 
ethnic communities that once dotted vir- 
tually every U.S. city have crumbled 
under the planner’s rezoning and renew- 
al schemes and the bulldozer’s giant 
blade. One community that has success- 
fully resisted the encroachment of urban- 
ization is “the Hill,” a 56-block, largely 
Italian area on the south side of St. Lou- 
is, where Yogi Berra and Joe Garagiola 
grew up. After a series of fierce, emotion- 
charged struggles with local, state and 
federal officials, Hill residents now boast 
a model community that has the lowest 
crime rate and the highest property val- 
ues in the city. TIME Correspondent Mar- 
guerite Michaels recently visited the Hill. 
Her report: 


In the afternoons around 3:30, Joe 
(“Green”) Verdi, Angelo (“Foots”) Co- 
lombo, John (“Detroit”) Agresti and 
other properly and not-so-properly nick- 
named neighborhood men gather at 
Rose’s Tavern for a glass of beer from 
the 7-ft. wooden cooler. Then they drift 
out back toward the grape arbor for a 
game of boccie. On Wednesdays, Ame- 
lia Garavaglia, 76, flours her plump, 
competent hands in the back room of 
Gioia’s Corner Market and begins roll- 
ing out 5,000 ravioli for sale in the front 
room. Each evening, Ida Galli switches 
on the spotlight in her front yard—not 
to scare away burglars, but to illumi- 
nate a 3-ft.-high statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is all part of the pleasant, un- 
hurried flavor of life today on the Hill. 

Italian Sausage. There is a strong 
sense of ritual, both religious and com- 
munity, on the Hill, where 90% of the 
population of 6,500 is Italian and 95% 
Catholic. There is also a bursting pride 
in the rows of narrow, well-scrubbed 
houses and in the family-run corner 
Stores, where links of fat Italian sausage 
dangle in long rows. Many residents are 
direct descendants of the immigrants 
who left Lombardy at the turn of the 
century to work the clay mines of St. 
Louis under the hill that gives the sec- 
tion its name. Life on the Hill is as fine- 
ly woven as Ann Reistino’s brightly col- 
ored, crocheted afghans 

It was not always so. In the °60s, 
the neighborhood's youth began to drift 
away. Federal and state highway offi- 
Cials designated the path of Interstate 
Highway 44 through an area of the Hill 
Assuming that land values would plunge 
with the construction of the road, many 
homeowners stopped maintaining their 
Property. A local lead company began 
Pumping slurry into the abandoned clay 
mines, threatening to undermine foun- 
dations, Explains Father Salvatore Po- 
lizzi, 43, associate pastor of St. Ambrose 
Roman Catholic Church: “The Hill was 

ming a blighted cemetery.” 

Polizzi determined to change things. 
He began delivering sermons urging the 
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residents to regain their lost sense of 
spirit and pride. He also made a point 
of cultivating leaders of the area’s strong 
Democratic organization. 

His efforts paid off in his first en- 
counter: discouraging the sale of land 
to builders of a planned drive-in the- 
ater. Polizzi sent the Democratic ward 
committeeman into the streets with a 
sound truck announcing an emergency 
meeting in the Big Club Hall. After a 
session exploring the blight that the 
drive-in would inflict on the area, a 
small army of Italian dowagers volun- 
teered to lie down in front of the bull- 
dozers. The sellers backed down, and 


POLIZZI OUTSIDE CHURCH 
Saving a blighted cemetery. 


the Hill's alderman quickly slipped a 
regulation through the zoning board for- 
bidding a building permit for any drive- 
in within 500 ft. of a residential area. 

Buoyed by that success, Polizzi once 
again rallied community support and 
forced the lead company to stop pump- 
ing waste into the abandoned mines. But 
the biggest fight was yet to come. By 
1971 construction was well under way 
on Interstate 44. It cut off a segment of 
the community, isolating 150 families 
Yet the state planned only one vehicle 
overpass. In protest, some 300 citizens 
piled into buses and traveled to the 
state capital, Jefferson City; there they 
argued before the highway commission 
for an additional overpass. 

The commission said no, and the 
residents cannily decided to turn the 
problem into an “Italian issue.” When 
Secretary of Transportation John Vol- 
pe visited St. Louis on another matter, 
Polizzi requested a meeting and pressed 
for the overpass in the same, formal Ital- 
ian that Volpe had learned back home 
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in Massachusetts. Joe Garagiola began 
dropping hints that he might not be 
available any more on the Republican 
banquet circuit unless the Hill got its 
overpass. Finally Polizzi led a Hill del- 
egation to Washington with a check for 
$50,000, raised by the residents them- 
selves, to pay for the overpass. The Hill 
got its bridge, and the bells of St. Am- 
brose rang out the good news. 

Polizzi has joined 1,100 of the area’s 
1,500 families in a nonprofit develop- 
ment corporation to guide the future of 
the area. In its four years’ existence, the 
corporation has found 60 jobs for new 
—and old—residents in the neighbor- 
hood’s salami and macaroni factories, 
tool company and glass factory. It has 
set Up a summer youth program and 
hired students at $1 an hour to spruce 
up the area. The students redecorated 
the Hill's hydrants and trash cans in red, 
white and green (the colors of the Ital- 
ian flag). More than 1,000 trees have 
been planted. A system of block work- 
ers set up by the corporation makes cer- 
tain that leftover ravioli lands in, not 
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BOCCIE PLAYERS ON “THE HILL” 
The past that works. 


outside the garbage cans. The corpora- 
tion maintains a list of Italians eager to 
move onto the Hill. When houses be- 
come vacant, it often refurbishes and re- 
sells them at low cost to young couples 

The money for many of these proj- 
ects comes from the approximately 
$50,000 earned at an annual summer 
festival, which draws 100,000 visitors 
The aroma of lasagna and meat balls 
fills the air, and amateur Carusos croon 
over the loudspeakers. There are grape- 
stomping contests and a step-by-step 
demonstration of how to make sfinge, 
an Italian confection. At the evening’s 
end a spray of fireworks flares over the 
neighborhood as proud residents and 
guests clap and cheer, aware that they 
have seen the past and that on the Hill 
at least, it still works. 
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Avoid paying extra installation charges when 

you order new phone service. Have all the 
work done at one time. Changing your mind later 
will mean extra visits and extra charges. So con- 
sider carefully all the different colors and styles, 
how many phones you want and exactly where 
you want them installed. 


Ask one of our business office Service Repre- 

sentatives to explain the different types of 
service offered by your local Bell Company. 
Choose the one which best fits your pattern of call- 
ing. If you don’t do a lot of calling each month, ask 
if “budget” or “limited” service is available in your 
area at a lower rate. 


Ask the Service Representative fora rundown 

on the specific rates and charges you can ex- 
pect. Find out exactly what the regular monthly 
charges will be, and what the one-time-only pay- 
ments are. Find out whether there are options in 
your area of paying on a monthly basis, or making 
a single one-time only payment, on certain items. 


4 Are you going to be away from home for any 
extended period of time? A business office 
Service Representative can tell you, based on how 
long you plan to be away, whether you could save 
money by temporarily suspending your telephone 
service. 


B Moving to a new residence? Ask a Service 
Representative whether you are eligible for 
a credit on your bill if you take your present 
phones along with you to your new location. 


If you’ve never had a phone in your name be- 

fore, or have never established credit, you 
may be asked to pay a deposit when you order tele- 
phone service. But we don’t like to keep deposits 
for long periods of time. In fact, if you establish 
good credit with us by paying on time, we'll return 
your deposit to you PLUS interest. Ask a Service 
Representative to explain the details which apply 
in your area. 


20 ways to 
on your 


If a coin phone swallows your money but 

doesn’t give you your call, you're entitled to 
a refund. Find a phone that works, dial “Operator” 
and explain what happened. You'll get a refund in 
the mail. PS,We’d appreciate it if you’d also tell 
the operator the telephone number and location 
of the phone that’s out of order so we can get it 
fixed as soon as possible. 


Reach a wrong number on a Long Distance 
call you just dialed? Don’t just hang up. Ask 
for the area code and the number you reached in 
error. Then dial “Operator” and report what hap- 
pened. The operator will have the charge removed. 


9“ a poor connection on a Long Distance 
call, or get cut off in the middle of your con- 
versation? Don’t just hang up and call back. The 
person who placed the call should report what hap- 
pened to an operator. The operator will issue a 
credit for the time your call was interrupted. 
1 Error on your bill, with a charge for a Long 
Distance call you didn’t make? Call the 


business office. A Service Representative will ar- 
range to get the charge removed. 


11 Save on Long Distance charges by cutting 
down on person-to-person calls. It’s true you 
may not be able to reach the person you want on 
your first try with a station-to-station call. But in 
many instances you can make two (or even three) 
out-of-state station-to-station calls for what it 
would cost you to make that one person-to-person 
call. This is particularly true if you dial your own 
calls instead of going through an operator. 


12 Dialing your own out-of-state Long Dis- 
tance calls is the least expensive way of all. 
If you don’t know the number for a call you want 
to make to a distant city, you can obtain it at no 
charge to you by dialing the area code (when re- 
quired) for that city, plus 555-1212, for Directory 
Assistance. Then dial direct and save. Save time 





in the future by recording the number in your 
personal number book. A listing of all area codes 
can be found in the information pages at the front 
of your local telephone directory. 


1 Make sure you know when dial-direct rates 

apply before you make your call. They 
apply on all out-of-state calls to anywhere in the 
United States (excluding Alaska) if they are com- 
pleted from a residence or business phone without 
an operator’s assistance. They also apply on calls 
placed with an operator from a residence or busi- 
ness phone when direct dialing facilities are not 
yet available. 


1. But it’s even more important to know the 

circumstances when direct-dial rates do 
NOT apply. They do not apply on person-to- 
person, hotel-guest, credit card or collect calls, or 
on calls charged to another number, because an 
operator must assist on such calls. Direct-dial 
rates do not apply on calls made from coin phones, 
even those from which you dial the complete num- 
ber yourself before the operator comes on. 


1 While operator-handled calls cost you more 

than those you dial yourself, there is one 
exception. If you run into equipment trouble com- 
pleting a Long Distance call you're dialing your- 
self from a home or business phone, you’re still 
eligible for the dial-direct rate even if you require 
an operator’s assistance. Explain your problem to 
an operator. If you need help in getting the call 
through, or in making a satisfactory connection, 
confirm with the operator that it will be charged 
at the dial-direct rate. 


I Dial direct, but save even more by making 

your out-of-state Long Distance calls with- 
in the time periods when rates are lowest. The 
lower rates for out-of-state calls made in the eve- 
ning, on the weekends or late at night are de- 
scribed for you in the call guide in the front of your 
local directory. 


1 Don’t get caught by surprise, or miss out 

on the money you can save on Long Dis- 
tance calls you make within your state. The times 
when lower rates apply may be different than for 
your out-of-state calls. Check carefully in the call 
guide in the front of your local directory for a de- 
scription of when to save on calls you make within 
your state. 


1 If you’re concerned about avoiding added 

charges on your Long Distance calls in gen- 
eral, don’t guess how long you’ve been talking. 
Time yourself, so you can finish your call before 
overtime rates apply. To save even more time and 
money, jot down what you want to say before 
you dial. 


19 Before you go ahead and place a Long Dis- 
tance call to a business, check first to see if they 
have a toll-free number. You can recognize it be- 
cause it has an 800 prefix instead of a regular area 
code. If they have one, it’s usually displayed in 
their advertising, or you may find it listed in your 
own local telephone directory. If so, the call’s on 
them, and you save. 


9 The information pages at the front of your 


local telephone book are a good source for 
tips on how to place your calls and how to save 
time and money in using your telephone. Look in 
the book, and save. 


We hear you. 
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The front wheel drive Subaru Wagon. 


Did we design it with today’s 
gas pricesin mind? 


Sure seems that way, doesn’t it? 

According to the U.S. Department of Transportation, the 
average national mileage is around 13.6 miles per gallon. 

In a recent nationwide survey, Subaru drivers told us that 
their Wagons average over 27 miles per gallon. That’s more than 
double the national average. 

Add to that the roominess, ruggedness, unique performance, 
and handling of the Subaru Wagon, and you've got a car that’s just 
about ideal for all your family’s needs. 

That’s our story. 

How’s your mileage these days? 


Subarii 


You could buy it for gas mileage alone. 
But there’s so much more. 






See your Yellow Pages for the dealer nearest you, Or call, toll free, 800-447-4700. In Iinois 800-322-4400. Subaru automobiles 
manufactured by Fuji Heavy Industries, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. Imported by Subaru of America, Inc., Pennsauken, New Jersey 


*Survey conducted by National Analysts. 
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ISRAELI RESTRAINED FROM ATTACKING ARABS IN ISRAEL 





SYRIAN SOLDIERS ATOP THE GOLAN HEIGHTS 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Escalating Battle for Peace 


Most of the Middle East was bathed 
in sunshine, but high atop snowy Mount 
Hermon north of the Golan Heights an 
ominous battle between Israelis and Syr- 
ians raged day after day. For the past 
six weeks Syrian guns have off and on 
bombarded Israeli installations in a con- 
certed effort to convince Israel that it 
must return captured Syrian territory. 
But last week the diplomatic cannonad- 
ing turned into a full-scale battle. Syr- 
ian commandos attempted to overrun 
Israeli positions held since the October 
war and were beaten back. Aircraft were 
called in on both sides for the first dog- 
fights since last fall. Syria claimed 17 Is- 
raeli planes shot down. Israel said it lost 
only two and claimed three Syrian MIGs. 

Alarmed by the intensity in the 
fighting, Jerusalem alerted its reservists 
on the northern front. And with U.S 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger due 
in the region at the end of this week to 
negotiate disengagement, the Israeli 
government sent out signals that the Sec- 
retary’s assignment might be more dif- 
ficult than he thought. Defense Minis- 
ter Moshe Dayan went on television 
with a grim estimate of the situation: 
“When Kissinger arrives here, he may 
find a battlefield instead of a negotia- 
tion table.” 

Into this forbidding atmosphere. the 
US. Secretary of State prepared to 
plunge this week with all the vigor that 
marked his earlier Middle East success 
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in establishing disengagement between 
Israel and Egypt. Building toward future 
peace talks in Geneva, Kissinger in 
Washington had already discussed the 
dimensions of disengagement with Da- 
yan, who brought him Israel's concept of 
limited withdrawal from the Golan. Kis- 
singer had also talked with Syria’s Gen- 
eral Hikmat Chahabi, whose outline un- 
derstandably called for a greater Israeli 
withdrawal. But Kissinger obviously 
thought there was enough agreement be- 
tween the two that aides talked about a 
Kissinger shuttle on the 45-minute flight 
between Tel Aviv and Damascus similar 
to the round of flights between Jerusa- 
lem and Aswan in January. 

Political War. Perhaps Kissinger 
was optimistic for all the right reasons. 
Despite its intensity, the Mount Hermon 
fighting was clearly more political than 
military. Last week, touring the long 
ridge line that rings Mount Hermon, 
TIME Correspondent William Marmon 
talked to one Israeli officer who shared 
responsibility for the defense of the 
mountain. “This is a political war,” he 
told Marmon. “The Syrians are trying 
to play the same game that the Egyp- 
tians played before there was a disen- 
gagement in Sinai. But we shall stay here 
as long as necessary.” The Syrians hoped 
to convince Israel that they could fight 
as long as Israeli troops occupied the 
strategic mountain. Syria’s message was 
clear: It would fight until Israel came 


up with a significant pullback. Syrian 
Vice Foreign Minister Abdel Ghani Ra- 
fii told TIME Correspondent William 
Stewart in a calm and strangely relaxed 
Damascus last week: “If we have assur- 
ances about withdrawal and the resto- 
ration of Palestinian rights, we can dis- 
cuss the rest at Geneva. Disengagement 
is the interim step.” 

Far from 9,232-ft. Mount Hermon 
and beyond the Syrian plain below. 
where fruit trees were blossoming in 
contrast to the snow above, the fighting 
on the mountain was already having a 
profound political effect. Syria's Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad, in Moscow last week 
on a six-day visit, got the kind of re- 
ception reserved for much more impor- 
tant chiefs of government. At a Krem- 
lin dinner for Assad, Soviet Party Leader 
Leonid Brezhnev promised the Syrian 
President unlimited amounts of Soviet 
planes, missiles and other armament to 
replace Syrian losses to Israel in the Oc- 
tober war. The reason, Brezhnev ex- 
plained, was that the Russians were not 
able to accept the status quo in the Mid- 
dle East today. The Soviet leader com- 
plained that the “situation is still fraught 
with danger ... The danger is that while 
there is some degree of tension the ag- 
gressor [Israel] and its patrons [the U.S.] 
may try again to avoid a radical solu- 
tion. It is not accidental that ‘ersatz’ set- 
tlement plans were recently launched 
This means replacing overall settle- 
ments with partial agreements.” 

The Russian support of Assad had 
a double edge. One was an ostentatious 
display of diplomatic and material sup- 
port of Syria until peace talks take place 
in Geneva—with Moscow as an equal 
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partner to discussions rather than un- 
der Henry Kissinger’s one-man diplo- 
macy. The other was that the Soviets, 
by playing up to Syria, were trying to 
balance their declining influence with 
Egypt as their chief Arab ally. 

In Cairo, President Anwar Sadat last 
week publicly told a joint meeting of the 
Parliament and the Arab Socialist 
Union, Egypt's lone political organiza- 
tion, just how strained relations were be- 
tween Egypt and Russia. In terms clear- 
er than ever before, Sadat announced 
that Egypt would no longer depend sole- 
ly for arms on Moscow as it has done 
for nearly 20 years. The Soviets, said Sa- 
dat, had not been generous with their 
arms after the war. Indeed, Egyptian 
aircraft losses have still not been made 
up by the Russians; tank replacements 
have come from Yugoslavia and Alge- 
ria. Henceforth, Egypt would shop 
around. Said Sadat, “I have taken a de- 
cision in agreement with our armed forc- 
es that we should have diversified sourc- 
es of arms. This decision has been put 
into effect.” 

Spartan State. Kissinger’s shuttle 
diplomacy will have to take into account 
not only Cairo’s increasingly indepen- 
dent role, but also the continuing un- 
settled political situation in Israel. Even 
while they watched the Golan Heights 
last week and alerted reservists to de- 
fend it, Israel's political leaders were 
busy trying to agree on a successor to 
Premier Golda Meir, who resigned two 
weeks ago. Labor Party leaders had a 
choice of selecting someone else, if the 
right supporting coalition could be 
found, or of asking Golda to continue 
with a caretaker government. In either 
case, the job would be only temporary 
since it would terminate in national elec- 
tions in the fall 

Whoever accepts the post will have 
to deal not only with the handicaps of 
a short-term government but also with 
increasing Israeli discontent. Israelis are 
upset at the idea that having fought 
the war, they now have to keep their 
forces activated like some kind of 20th 
century Spartan state, There is thus a 
powerful impetus for making peace with 
Syria in order to have army reservists 
discharged and the economy return to 
normal. Another burr of discontent 

and spur to negotiations—is the de- 
sire to get back the 65 Israeli pris- 
oners, plus the jet pilots shot down last 
week 

That may be a long way off. In ad- 
dition to their problems with Syria, Is- 
raclis are angry about the growing num- 
ber of guerrilla incursions into Israel 
Last week, in response to the attack on 
Qiryat Shemona two weeks ago in which 
rampaging guerrillas killed 18 Israeli ci- 
vilians, there were violent incidents in 
which Jews attacked Israeli Arabs in a 
frustrated attempt to revenge the deeds 
that other Arabs had committed. Such 
outbursts only helped to make the Mid- 
dle East situation, as Henry Kissinger 
descends on it again, about as frosty as 
the snow atop Mount Hermon : 
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FRANCE 


Trying to Exorcise a Specter 


“There is no heir to Gaullism. 
Georges Pompidou’s death has ended 
the lineage. It is finished.” So declared 
Socialist Party Leader Frangois Mitter- 
rand, 57, who stands a _ reasonable 
chance of breaking Gaullism’s 16-year 
monopoly of the presidency of the Fifth 
Republic. With twelve candidates run- 
ning to succeed Pompidou in the May 5 
election, public opinion polls last week 
showed that Socialist Mitterrand, who 
also has the support of France’s formida- 
ble Communist Party, is now favored by 
40% of the voters. Most of the Gaullist 
and middle-of-the-road vote is divided 
between Finance Minister Valéry Gis- 
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if it appears that a leftist has a chance 
of winning. Thus Mitterrand’s best op- 
portunity for a victory will come on the 
first ballot, while Chaban and Giscard 
fight among themselves for Gaullist sup- 
port; in a runoff, he would face a uni- 
fied Gaullist front. 

Mitterrand’s opponents have al- 
ready played on bourgeois fears by im- 
plying that his victory would open the 
door to the Communists. In a speech 
last week, Chaban warned: “France is 
threatened by a Socialist-Communist 
coalition. We want nothing of it.” 

To counter such rhetoric Mitterrand 
has been emphasizing his career as a re- 


LEFTIST PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE FRANCOIS MITTERRAND & WIFE DANIELLE 
More like a successful businessman than a working class leader. 


card d’Estaing (28%) and former Pre- 
mier Jacques Chaban-Delmas (26%) 

If Mitterrand, in the two remaining 
weeks of the campaign, can attract 
enough backing from left-wing Gaullists 
or centrists to give him more than 50% 
of the total, he will become France’s new 
President. If not, he will face the can- 
didate with the second highest vote in a 
runoff on May 19. At present, Mitter- 
rand’s support probably represents the 
hard-core vote he will get from the ded- 
icated left: about 20% coming from the 
Communists, a bit more than that from 
the Socialists. His problem—which has 
faced every leftist leader in modern 
French history who has approached the 
threshold of national power—is to over- 
come the French bourgeoisie’s ingrained 
distrust of a leftist government 

It is a political cliché that “the 
Frenchman carries his heart on the left 
but his wallet on the right.” Tradition- 
ally, many bourgeois vote left or at least 
threaten to do so as a protest. However, 
they quickly return to the center or right 


sponsible statesman. In fact, there is lit- 
tle on the surface that is frightening 
about him. He has been denounced as 
an “opportunist” more often than as a 
“revolutionary.” During the Fourth Re 
public, he served in eleven governments 
some of them under rightist Premiers 
His portfolios ranged from Minister of 
Overseas Territories to Minister of the 
Interior. Although he has been a Social 
ist for much of his political life, he stil 
says: “I am not a Marxist.” 

In his personal life-style—he has a 
comfortable apartment on Paris’ Rive 
Gauche, a country home, a passion for 
modern art—he resembles a successful 
businessman more than a spokesman 
for the working class. On television and 
radio, he has tried to sound moderate 
and conciliatory. He has recruited mod 
ishly dressed young people for his cam 
paign staff and set up a headquarters 
in a new glass and steel skyscraper 

all to make himself appear modern 
and technocratic 

Because of his electoral alliance with 
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Rademaekers, “could bring 
back all the uncertainties of the 
Popular Front government of 
the mid-'30s. One could expect 
a decline in business confi- 
dence and a rush to get assets 
out of the country, including 
the billions of francs stashed 
away in mattresses. Despite 
Mitterrand’s comforting prom- 
ises, the residual fears of the 
left will not quickly disappear. 
Outside France, Communists 
in the Cabinet of a major West 
European power would give 
Communist parties in other 
nations legitimacy that they 
have been seeking since World 
War IL. In this sense, a Mitter- 
rand victory could be a serious 
challenge to all of Europe as 
well as France.” 


“How close would Monsieur like the haircut?” 


the Communists, Mitterrand must con- 
tinually stress that he is not the party's 
puppet. It is almost inevitable that he 
would put some Communists in his Cab- 
inet, but he has denied rumors that he 
would appoint Communist Party Lead- 
er Georges Marchais as Premier. That 
job, declared Mitterrand, would go to a 
Socialist. He has hinted that there would 
even be room in his government for cen- 
trists and left-wing Gaullists. 

While busy wooing middle-of-the- 
road voters, Mitterrand has managed to 
becloud the crucial issue of what rad- 
ical changes his presidency might bring. 
In foreign policy, he has distanced him- 
self from his Communist partners by de- 
claring: “France belongs to the West- 
ern world, the Atlantic world.” He has 
said that his dealings with the US. 
would not be “so very different” from 
those of the current regime “but would 
be less abrasive.” On domestic issues, 
he has downplayed parts of the Socialist- 
Communist platform that call for great- 
er nationalization of industry and for a 
crash housing program by asserting that 
he would have to go slow “now that the 
economy is growing at a rate of 4.5% in- 
stead of 6%.” He has promised to 
strengthen the franc and protect savings 
accounts against inflation—a prime con- 
cern of the bourgeois—by increasing the 
interest rate paid to depositors as the 
cost of living rises. 

Serious Challenge. The specter of 
a leftist government has already spurred 
some wealthy Frenchmen to move their 
money abroad. For example, one top at- 
torney admits that he drives regularly 
into Switzerland to deposit his own and 
his clients’ funds in secret bank accounts 
there. Mitterrand nonetheless may be 
succeeding in his tranquilizing cam- 
paign. The right-wing Paris journal 
Minute warned last week: “Mitterrand 
has already won a great battle: he no 
longer frightens.” 

Still, a Mitterrand presidency would 
not be without its frightening aspects. “A 
Mitterrand victory.” observes TIME 
Chief European Correspondent William 
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BRITAIN 


The Informer 


Kenneth Lennon was on the run 
when he wandered into Ronnie Scott's 
jazz club in London’s Soho district one 
night earlier this month. He also was 
drunk. George Melly, a blues singer and 
former film critic for the Sunday 
Observer, had never seen him before, but 
Lennon insisted on buying Melly a bran- 
dy. “He seemed pretty frightened,” 
Melly recalls, “but the fear was covered 
with drink, and drink had given him a 
certain courage.” 

Lennon told Melly that he had been 
an informer for Scotland Yard's Special 
Branch and had been responsible for 
sending to prison some friends who were 
sympathizers of the Irish Republican 
Army. “I am not getting protection,” he 
muttered. “There are two lots after me, 
both lots.” Melly suggested he tell his 
story to the National Council for Civil 
Liberties (N.C.C.L.), and Lennon left with 
what seemed at the time to be charac- 
teristic barroom bravado. Says Melly: 
“He told me that if I read in the papers 
that he had been found face down in a 
puddle, or maybe it was a ditch, I would 
know he was speaking the truth.” 

Four days later, Lennon’s body was 
found in a Surrey ditch; he had been 
shot twice in the back of the head. Po- 
lice said it looked like an LR.A. exe- 
cution. Before he died, Lennon had 
taken Melly’s advice and gone to the 
N.C.C.L. For six hours the disheveled, un- 
shaven Ulsterman spilled out an incred- 
ible story of how he had been black- 
mailed into becoming an informer on 
the I.R.A. for British intelligence. He 
was clearly afraid for his life, recalled 
Larry Grant, the council's senior legal 
officer, and feared not only that the 
vengeful I.R.A. would hunt him down 
but that “the Special Branch might try 
to kill him and make it look as though 
it were an Irish job.” 

The council's release of Lennon's 17- 
page statement last week touched off 
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new demands for a full parliamentary 
inquiry into British counter-terrorist 
methods. A month ago, Kenneth Little- 
john, 32, a convicted bank robber, es- 
caped from Dublin’s Mountjoy prison. 
He set off a public clamor by claiming 
ina series of interviews that he had been 
hired by British intelligence to infiltrate 
the ILR.A. and stir up trouble in the Irish 
Republic, thereby forcing Dublin to 
crack down on terrorist sanctuaries. 
Littlejohn, who is still at large, said that 
he had been ordered by the British to 
commit the bank robbery. He added that 
he had worked with an assassination 
squad in an unsuccessful attempt to mur- 
der Sean MacStiofain, chief of the ex- 
tremist and sometimes murderous Pro- 
visional I.R.A. 

Egg Them On. A native of Newry 
in County Down, Lennon, 30, told the 
N.C.C.L. that he had been approached by 
two Scotland Yard detectives one day 
last April when he was leaving a Lon- 
don hospital where his wife was being 
treated for a brain tumor. The detec- 
tives knew about his wife's illness (“All 
the boys at the Yard are sympathetic,” 
said one). They also knew that his sis- 
ter Bernadette was active in politics in 
Newry, and showed him photos of a 
1969 civil rights demonstration in Ul- 
ster during which Lennon had helped 
to throw metal crowd-control barricades 
into a canal. 

After the detectives threatened to 
arrest both him and his sister, Lennon 
agreed to work as an undercover agent 
for $50 a month. He was told to get 
into the branch of Sinn Fein (the I.R.A.’s 
political arm) in Luton, a north Lon- 
don industrial suburb. More specifically, 
he was to do his drinking at a pub 
called The Foresters, where he met sev- 
eral Irish militants. “I was told to get 
in on everything they were up to,” Len- 
non recalled. “I cannot remember the 
exact words [the detectives] used, but 
one of them said that I should egg 
them on.” 

Eventually, Lennon helped form a 
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unit with four I.R.A. sympathizers, “It 
was a unit of nothing specifically,” Len- 
non said. “This was not an official 
branch of the military wing of the .R.A 
No one in Ireland was aware that there 
was a group of this nature in Luton. We 
had no real plan, although we decided 
to organize to get weapons. We man- 
aged to get some old shotguns. They 
were bloody antiques.” 

He reported regularly by phone to 
his contact, Scotland Yard Detective In- 
spector Ron Wicken. Said Lennon: “He 
was kept aware at every stage of the 
group’s activities.” One such activity was 
an abortive payroll heist at a sewage 
works, which went awry when the pay- 
roll messenger did not show up. Later 
the group planned to raise money for 
the cause by staging another payroll rob- 
bery at a construction site. One of the 
unit's members, Pat O'Brien, was on hol- 
iday in Ireland, and Lennon was ordered 
by Wicken to steer clear of the caper. 
The three other members of the unit 
walked into a trap and were arrested be- 
fore the heist could take place. In De- 
cember all were found guilty of plotting 
the robbery and sentenced to ten years 
in prison. 

“I was told to lie low for a couple of 
weeks and carry on as normal, which I 
did,” Lennon related. When O'Brien, 18, 
returned from Ireland, he “said he was 
thinking about how he could get them 
out. He was only a young kid and a bit 
of a romantic.” Inspector Wicken was 
taken with the idea, on the theory that 
this might widen the net: “He told me 
to play along with it.” In January Len- 
non and O’Brien drove to Birmingham 
to reconnoiter the Winson Green pris- 
on, where one of the prisoners was held. 
“I told Pat to get out and take a photo 
I sat in the van.” 

Good Show. Both were arrested on 
the spot and charged with plotting to ar- 
range an escape from the prison, When 
Lennon made contact with the Special 
Branch, he was told: “Don't worry, the 
proper strings will be pulled.” With the 
help of Lennon's evidence, which he said 
was doctored by the police to make a 
stronger government case, O’Brien was 
sentenced to three years in prison. Len- 
non was acquitted—and he was public- 
ly praised by the prosecutor for being 
“frank and honest” with the police. If 
the I.R.A. was not already onto Len- 
non, those words could have sealed his 
fate 

When he returned to London, Len- 
non had drinks in a bar with Wicken 
and another detective. “Good show, well 
done,” he was told. They suggested that 
he go back to Luton and bluff it out 
and, as his next assignment, that he 
try to get close to the national sec- 
retary of Sinn Fein in Britain. But by 
now Kenneth Lennon had decided he 
wanted out. Anguished over his betray- 
al of his friends, he spent that sleepless 
night drinking, talking to George Mel- 
ly, and wandering the streets. The next 
day he went to the NC.CL—and soon 
after to his death 
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PAPADOPOULOS (LEFT), GIZIKIS & IOANNIDISIN A 1973 RITUAL EASTER DANCE 


GREECE 


Some Unhappy Anniversaries 


With bunting and chants, Greece 
last week observed the seventh anniver- 
sary of the military coup that overthrew 
its democracy. This year there was an 
added fillip, resulting from last Novem- 
ber’s ouster of George Papadopoulos 
—the colonel who led the 1967 coup, 
eliminated the monarchy of King Con- 
stantine and became President of 
Greece—by even sterner, more author- 
itarian military men. Awkwardly link- 
ing the latest coup with the traditional 
day for celebrating military rule, some 
banners carried the message APRIL 21 
AND NOVEMBER 25! THESE ARE YOUR 
CREATIONS! 

For Greeks outside the army, there 
was not much to celebrate, and few ci- 
vilians would want to admit any respon- 
sibility for the creations of the past seven 
years. General Phaedon Gizikis, 56, is 
the current President, but the real pow- 
er is Brigadier Dimitrios Ioannidis, 52, 
an austere bachelor who heads the mil- 
itary police. Ioannidis is widely suspect- 
ed of plotting the coup against Papa- 
dopoulos, mainly because the general 
believed that the country was drifting 
away from tight central control. 

Under loannidis’ cold eye, life has 
become even more repressive than un- 
der the harshest days of Papadopoulos’ 
rule. Students are harassed by police, 
who constantly loiter on campuses and 
are suspected of having informers in the 
classrooms. The right-wing newspaper 
Vradyni, Athens’ major evening journal, 
has been shut down for criticizing the 
government. Koumkan, a rummylike 
game adored by Greek housewives, is 
forbidden as degenerate: after a brief re- 


vival under Papadopoulos, the music of 
Marxist Composer Mikis Theodorakis 
is once more discouraged, as singers are 
told, “for your own good.” The possi- 
bility that elections may be held some 
day is no longer seriously discussed. 

The most ominous sign of the new 
repression is the reopening of the an- 
cient prison on Yiaros, a bleak Aegean 
island 75 miles from Athens that has 
been used as a penal colony since Ro- 
man days. The island is legendary for 
its monstrous rats and vipers and a 
unique torture: jailers tossing a naked 
prisoner into a sack with a frightened 
cat and then dumping them into the 
chilly waters of the Aegean. Many a 
Greek has borne the scars produced by 
that experience. The hundred prisoners 
now held on the island are a mixed lot 
of political dissidents, including former 
Cabinet Ministers. The best known is 
George Mavros, 65, leader of the pre- 
Papadopoulos Center Union Party and 
a minister in six Cabinets. He was sent 
to Yiaros for publicly applauding can- 
cellation of a courtesy visit to Greece 
by two British warships soon after Har- 
old Wilson’s election. 

New Jingo. Papadopoulos himself 
no longer is under strict house arrest but 
lives quietly in a seaside villa rented 
from Aristotle Onassis. The suburban 
Athens house that Papadopoulos for- 
merly occupied was recently rented by 
the bureau chief of the New York 
Times 

Along with their loss of freedoms, 
Greeks under the new regime continue 
to suffer from the economic decline that 
started while Papadopoulos was in pow- 
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er. Inflation is running at an annual rate 
of 35%; the price of gasoline ($2.50 per 
gal.) is the highest in Europe, and olive 
oil, a Greek staple, costs nearly twice 
($2 a liter) what it did last year. 

To distract the populace from such 
hardships, the regime has jingoistically 
renewed the ancient feud with Turkey. 
The Cyprus dispute has been revived, 
and there is a new argument over Turk- 
ish rights to drill for oil in the Aegean 
Relations with the U\S. are also cloud- 
ed. Last year, aware that the mood of 
the U.S. Congress was to cut off the 1973 
grant of $15 million in military aid, the 
Greek government on its own eliminat- 
ed it. Junta leaders, who have given up 
their American limousines in favor of 
Mercedes-Benzes, have blocked the U.S. 
Navy's plans to home-port a Sixth Fleet 
aircraft carrier in Greece. The Navy had 
already shifted other ships there, but the 
Greeks protested further moves. De- 
fense Secretary James Schlesinger, in a 
masterpiece of bureaucratese, recently 
said that home-port negotiations would 
resume when there was “greater harmo- 
ny in our mutual perceptions.” 

Harmony is not likely to come soon. 
Neither the U.S. nor any other outside 
force appears able—or eager—to pres- 
sure the regime into giving its people 
more freedom. Internally, the only po- 
tential threat to the junta lies in the 
army’s supernationalistic younger offi- 
cers, who are known as Gaddafists in 
honor of Firebrand Libyan Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi. The Gaddafists 
now support Ioannidis, but they could 
shift, as he did against Papadopoulos. 
Even if they do, however, the likely out- 
come would be tighter rule, and the 
Greeks would be no nearer democracy 
than they have been since 1967. For the 
foreseeable future, democracy has been 
effectively throttled in the land where 
it was born 


IRAQ 


Kurds in Combat 


The Kurds are a fiercely indepen- 
dent people who inhabit the rugged 
mountains of northern Iraq as well as 
parts of Turkey, Syria, the Soviet Union 
and Iran. Many of them have long 
yearned to have an independent nation, 
called Kurdistan, and in 1970, after 
years of bruising clashes with the Iraqi 
army, they finally won an agreement 
that guaranteed regional autonomy by 
March of this year. As the date ap- 
proached, neither side could agree on 
what autonomy meant, and when the 
pact finally came unstuck, a key prob- 
lem was a familiar Middle East issue 
oil. The Kurds took literally violent ex- 
ception to Baghdad’s plans to keep con- 
trol of the oil-rich region around Kir- 
kuk, a heavily Kurd-populated city 

Suddenly the underground Kurdish 
army re-emerged from a four-year fur- 
lough. Supply lines to several Iraqi army 
garrisons were cut, and other military 
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units were surrounded. Last week the 
Kurds began shooting at helicopters re- 
supplying the food-short garrisons. Ac- 
cording to the Kurdish radio, the Iraqis 
responded by bringing their Soviet-built 
bombers into action for the first time, 
laying waste to eleven Kurdish villages. 
Muslims but not Arabs, the baggy- 
trousered, occasionally blue-eyed Aryan 
Kurds of Iraq make up about one-fourth 
of the country’s population of roughly 
10.4 million. The Kurdish guerrilla 
army, called Pesh Merga (which means 
“facing death”), is led by a tenacious na- 
tionalist, Mulla Mustafa Barzani, 75. It 
numbers about 40,000 regulars. Iraq can 
draw on a 90,000-man army that is well 
equipped and advised by the Soviet 
Union; Defense Minister Andrei Grech- 
ko flew to Baghdad for consultations 
soon after the negotiations between the 
government and the Kurds broke off. 
Iraq charges that the Kurds are sup- 
plied with sophisticated equipment by 
the US. and Iran. TIME’s Joseph Fitch- 
ett, who returned from a 13-day trip to 
Iraq last week, saw no evidence of this 
The Kurds have only a few heavy weap- 
ons—notably World War Il-vintage an- 
tiaircraft guns. But Iran, long at odds 
with the far-left Iraqi government, may 
well be providing the Kurds with small 
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arms. The rifles carried by Barzani’s 
bandoliered troops are mostly Czech-de- 
signed, Iran-manufactured Brno rifles. 

“To the south of the Kurds’ moun- 
tainous, 10,000-sq.-mi. redoubt,”’ reports 
Fitchett, “are Kurdish valleys where vil- 
lages have been largely deserted. Fear- 
ful of air raids, entire families have taken 
to living in caves. Even in towns far- 
ther back in the mountains, almost all 
activity occurs at night, including gram- 
mar school for pupils, who carry flash- 
lights to get to their classes. The foot- 
hills are now a contested no man’s land 
that has already been the scene of sev- 
eral skirmishes.” Among other tri- 
umphs, the Kurdish radio claims that 
the Pesh Merga killed one Iraqi general 
in combat and shot down one of the 
Iraqis’ Sukhoi-7 fighter-bombers 

Bitter Repeat. Neither side seems 
eager for an all-out civil war. One rea- 
son the Baathist (Arab Socialist) gov- 
ernment in Baghdad has been able to 
hold on to power since 1968 is that it rec- 
ognized the need to compromise with 
the Kurds and thus defuse a debilitating 
feud that had undermined previous re- 
gimes. Barzani’s Kurdistan Democratic 
Party is not demanding independence 
or control of the oilfields, as long as the 
fields—and their revenues—are fun- 
neled back into a regionally autonomous 
Iraqi Kurdistan. Barzani also wants fur- 
ther reforms, including power for the 
now ineffective Iraqi legislature and 
more Kurds in positions as army offi- 
cers, diplomats and senior government 
officials; most of these posts are occu- 
pied by Arabs, often Baath Party mem- 
bers. Yet bitterness on both sides now 
is so strong that there could be a repe- 
tition of the sporadic fighting between 
1961 and 1970. In battles then at least 
100 villages were destroyed and as many 
as 15,000 Kurdish guerrillas and un- 
known thousands of Iraqi soldiers were 
killed. 


AFRICA 


Drought for Democracy 


Only last month United Nations 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim re- 
turned from a tour of drought-stricken 
African states and declared that sever- 
al of the six nations of the Sahelian strip 
just beneath the Sahara could literally 
disappear as a result of the devastation 
spread by a six-year dry spell. Last week, 
in landlocked Niger, a military coup top- 
pled the democratic government that 
President Hamani Diori, 57, had con- 
scientiously administered since he led 
his people to independence from France 
in 1960. Though the coup was largely 
bloodless, three people were reported 
killed, including Diori’s wife, who was 
shot while she was said to be resisting ar- 
rest at the Presidential Palace. 

The new strongman, Lieut. Colonel 
Seyni Kountié, 43, a former officer in 
the French army, publicly claimed it was 
the drought that did in Niger's democ- 
racy. He charged that the popularly 
elected government “lacked organiza- 
tion and initiative when confronted with 
the crisis.” Kountié put President Diori 
under house arrest, dissolved the Na- 
tional Assembly, and banned all polit- 
ical activity. It was black Africa's 32nd 
coup. 

With as much as 80% of the nation’s 
4 million cattle dead and tens of thou- 
sands of its 4.3 million people dying of 
starvation, Niger seems to fit the om- 
inous pattern Waldheim described in his 
warning. But diplomats insisted that 
more than the drought was involved in 
the coup. They speculated that France 
had capitalized on the discontent caused 
by the drought and encouraged the over- 
throw. A prime reason: Niger has plen- 
ty of high-grade uranium, valued at not 
less than $1 billion. 

The uranium mines traditionally 
had been controlled by French interests, 
including France's atomic energy com- 
mission and two private companies. 
Early last year Diori decided to break 
France’s monopoly and awarded the lu- 
crative exploration contract to Pan 
Ocean Oil, Ltd., a Canadian firm. Last 
week, shortly after he grabbed power, 
Kountié said he would reopen uranium 
negotiations with the French. 


THE HEMISPHERE 


A Waiver for Cuba 


The Western Hemisphere’s wall of 
isolation around Fidel Castro’s Cuba is 
beginning to crumble. At a meeting in 
Washington of Foreign Ministers from 
nations of the Organization of American 
States, the U.S. State Department an- 
nounced that the Argentine subsidiaries 
of Ford, General Motors and Chrysler 
may now legally export some $80 mil- 
lion worth of autos and trucks to Cuba 

That was a notable diplomatic vic- 
tory for the Perén government. For 
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months Argentina has been pressuring 
Washington to waive its economic 
blockade of Cuba and allow some 42,000 
vehicles, made in Argentina by Amer- 
ican subsidiaries, to be shipped to the 
Castro government. At issue for the Ar- 
gentines was not only the commercial 
value of the exports but also the ques- 
tion of sovereignty: the Buenos Aires 
government understandably did not like 
to have the US. controlling any aspect 
of its foreign-trade policy. The Perén 
government even threatened to expro- 
priate the companies if the export li- 
cense was not granted. Fearful of that 
possibility, the three parent companies 
in Detroit also pressed Washington to 
meet Argentina’s request. 

The waiver marked only the twelfth 





BRAZIL'S SILVEIRA WITH KISSINGER 
No objections. 


time that the U.S. has relaxed the Cuba 
trade boycott since it was imposed by 
the OAS in 1964. “The excellent rela- 
tions between us and the Argentine gov- 
ernment are very important to us,” ex- 
plained a State Department spokesman 
just before the decision was announced, 
“and we do not want to do anything 
that would affect those ties.” 

Officials at State insisted that the 
waiver in no way represented a “change 
of policy” toward Cuba. Yet it was clear 
that Washington’s move would contrib- 
ute greatly to ending Cuba’s ten-year 
isolation from most of the Western 
Hemisphere. At the urging of Mexico, 
Argentina and Peru, the Foreign Min- 
isters in Washington last week reached 
a “consensus” that Cuba should be in- 
vited to their gathering next March in 
Buenos Aires. Several countries, includ- 
ing Chile, opposed the invitation, but 
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even such strongly anti-Communist rep- 
resentatives as Brazil’s Foreign Minister 
Antonio Azeredo da Silveira voiced no 
objection. Mexico’s Foreign Minister 
Emilio O. Rabasa announced that Cas- 
tro has already agreed in principle to 
such a meeting. 

Though the Nixon Administration 
is reluctant to readmit Cuba to formal 
hemispheric relations, Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger did not oppose the For- 
eign Ministers’ decision. With or with- 
out U.S. approval, many hemisphere na- 
tions are trying to normalize their 
relations with Cuba; seven Latin coun- 
tries now have relations with it. A bud- 
ding trade, worth $10 million last year, 
has grown up between the Communist 
island and its Latin neighbors. 

Having made some concessions, the 
Nixon Administration at least gained 
time; it will be almost eleven months be- 
fore the issue of relations with Castro 
comes up again. Politically, this is im- 
portant to the White House: it wants to 
do nothing to endanger the support of 
anti-Cuban Southern conservatives in 
the expected Watergate showdown in 
Congress. 


AUSTRALIA 
A Song to Forget 


For nearly 150 years, Australia has 
been trying out—and rejecting—pro- 
posed national anthems. Among candi- 
dates of the distant past have been such 
forgettables as the Anthem on Queens- 
land, The Cross and the Great White 
Star, Fling Out the Flag and Ave Aus- 
tralia. Some Aussies have jokingly sug- 
gested that the country should adopt as 
its national song The Australaise, a 
down-to-earth, Down Under version of 
the Marseillaise that is sung to the tune 
of Onward, Christian Soldiers. These are 
the words (and the blanks can be filled 
in according to taste and vocabulary): 


Fellers of Australier, 
Blokes an’ coves an’ coots, 














Shift yer carcasses, 
Move yer boots, 
Gird yer loins up, 
Git yer gun, 

Set the enermy, 





An’ watch the blighters run 


In the end, Australians have always 
returned to that reliable old import, God 
Save the Queen. During the 1972 elec- 
tion campaign, Labor Party Leader 
Gough Whitlam said that no self-re- 
specting country should wave its flag to 
the words and music of its former co- 
lonial overlord. One of his first acts as 
Prime Minister was to begin still anoth- 
er search for a new song more befitting 
“our national aspirations.” Although the 
government offered a prize of $14,850 
to the winner, none of the thousands of 
entries was thought worthy of a kan- 
garoo lullaby, let alone a national an- 
them. In desperation, the government 
turned to three golden oldies: Song of 
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Frigidaire’s Custom Imperial dishwasher has a powerful jet stream Super Surge washing action that drenches 
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pans. And it’s a breeze to load with racks that roll all the way out so you never have to reach in. 9 a 
Like every Frigidaire appliance, our dishwashers benefit from the engineering skills of | >’ Wi 
General Motors—you get beautiful design and rugged dependability. Ask your Frigidaire dealer 
to show you our entire line of dishwashers. Or write Frigidaire, Box 999, Dayton, Ohio 45402. 
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MICHAEL WITTE FOR Time 
Australia, Advance Australia Fair and 
Waltzing Matilda (an uplifting dirge 
about the suicide of a sheep rustler). A 
choice was made by a poll (in which one- 
half of 1% of the population was select- 
ed to represent the nation as a whole). 
Advance Australia Fair was chosen as 
the anthem by a bare majority. 

Though Advance Australia Fair is 
now the official tune, some sour Aus- 
tralians would just as soon whistle Dixie. 
The Women's Electoral Lobby, a lib- 
erationist group, objected to the male 
chauvinism of the opening line: “Aus- 
tralia’s sons, let us rejoice.” Other com- 
plainers pointed out with obstinate but 
irrefutable logic that God Save the Queen 
was almost anti-British in comparison 
with the obsequious lyrics of Advance 
Australia Fair, which was written and 
composed by an emigrant Scottish car- 
penter around 1878. Sample lyrics: 


Then here he [Captain William 
Cook] raised old England's flag, 

The standard of the brave; 

With all her faults we love her still 

“Britannia rules the wave.” 

... Britannia then shall surely know, 

Beyond wide ocean's roll 

Her sons in fair Australia’s land 

Still keep a British soul. 


In a typical reaction, the Melbourne 
Herald said: “All together now, wince.” 
Annoyed by the criticism, a spokesman 
for the Prime Minister stiffly replied that 
it was the tune that counted and the 
words hardly mattered. But they clear- 
ly do matter to many Australians, and 
the choice of the new anthem seemed 
to unleash the country’s lyrical genius. 
One sardonic proposal, set to the tune 
of My Old Man’s a Dustman, came from 
Phillip Adams, who writes a satirical 
column for a Melbourne paper: 


I love this bonzer country 
This land of grog and honey 
Of wallaby and cockatoo 
Of shearing shed and dunny. 
I love this bonzer country 
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Where the sea is full of sharks 

With blowies big as eagles 

Where your car gets booked by narks, 

Where your team gets trounced each 
Saturday, 

Where your pub runs out of beer, 

Where there's redbacks on the toilet 
seat, 

And you re nagged by Germaine 
Greer. 


FRONTIERS 
Zone Defense 


It was not quite a prelude to World 
War III, but the scene at the frontier be- 
tween the two nations was nonetheless 
a disquieting reprise of old cold war 
showdowns. Ardent nationalists demon- 
strated, inflammatory editorials issued 
calls to arms, tanks moved into posi- 
tion, and ships at sea began “strategic 
maneuvers.” Berlin? Czechoslovakia? In 
fact, the moves and countermoves in- 
volved the area around Trieste, on the 
Yugoslav-Italian border, which until 
now has been one of the most success- 
fully accommodated (though never 
finally resolved) East-West disputes. 

Once part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Trieste was annexed by Italy 
after World War I; after World War II 
it became the object of a prolonged tug 
of war between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
whose partisans had participated in the 
Allied capture of the region. In 1954, 
however, a practical accommodation 
was reached. Italy was granted provi- 
sional control over the northern section 
of the 287-sq.-mi. territory. Called Zone 
A, it included the city of Trieste (pop. 
270,000), which is predominantly Ital- 
ian but has a large Slovene minority. 
The rest of the area, Zone B, was kept 
provisionally under Yugoslav control. 

The largely unpoliced frontier be- 
tween the zones eventually became one 
of the most open in Europe. Hundreds 
of Italian motorists daily crossed the line 
to buy Yugoslav meat and cheap gas- 
oline in Zone B. The highway connect- 
ing the two zones became known as 
“washing-machine road”—a reference 
to the Western-made appliances that 
Yugoslav tourists brought home with 
them from shopping trips to Zone A. 

The problem is that the demarcation 
line is still not, technically speaking, a 
border. The current dispute began when 
signs on the Yugoslav side of the line 
were changed last January in such a way 
as to imply that Zone B was an integral 
part of the Yugoslav Republic of Slo- 
venia. Italians immediately protested 
that Yugoslavia was trying to establish 
permanent sovereignty over Zone B. 

Italian Premier Mario Rumor sent 
a note of protest to Belgrade, describing 
Zone B as “Italian territory.” Marshal 
Tito’s government responded by claim- 
ing that Zone B (and Zone A, too, if 
Rome really wanted to pursue the mat- 
ter) was “Yugoslav territory.” Yugoslav 
armor and troops went on maneuvers, 
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and protests erupted in a number of 
Croat and Slovene border towns. More 
than 10,000 people crowded Tito Square 
in the Zone B town of Koper, some car- 
rying signs reading, WHAT IS OURS WE 
DON'T GIVE UP. 

Factory groups and partisan orga- 
nizations sent telegrams to Belgrade 
vowing to sacrifice their lives in defense 
of “every inch of territory.” Long lines 
of cars began to snake backward at the 
border crossings, as Yugoslav guards 
suddenly began punctilious examina- 
tions of every vehicle entering or leav- 
ing Zone B. After Italian and U.S. forc- 
es joined in NATO naval exercises off the 
Adriatic coast, Belgrade mustered its 
own armada in a countershow of force. 
Last week Tito lambasted both Italy and 
the US. for endangering the security of 
the area with their maneuvers. * 

Murky Quarrels. Why has this 
idyllically peaceful frontier suddenly be- 
come a hot diplomatic issue? The Yu- 
goslavs claim that Italy is asserting sov- 
ereignty over Zone B under pressure 
from “neo-Fascist irredentism.” The 
Italians, who may want to retain their 
claim simply to trade it off for valuable 
future concessions (like Adriatic fishing 
rights), argue that Belgrade’s belliger- 
ence stems from Yugoslavia’s internal 
problems. They note that Tito’s govern- 
ment is also enmeshed in murky quar- 
rels with Bulgaria over Macedonia and 
with Austria about treatment of Slo- 
venes living in that country. 

The Trieste area is bound to prosper 
when the Suez Canal is reopened. Goods 
from Japan and oil from the Middle East 
will flow through Trieste into prosperous 
Central Europe. Thus, both Italy and 
Yugoslavia have a viable interest in the 
area. So, of course, do the Triestini, who 
will lose more than their hopes for a 
boom if further diplomatic squabbling 
clouds the area’s future: most of the wine 
drunk in Zone A is produced in Zone B 


*On a visit to Yugoslavia last week, Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy got into the act by objecting to the 
fact that U.S, ships were maneuvering with the 
Italian navy during the crisis. He also rejected the 
official U.S. explanation that the exercises were 
not provocative because they had been planned 
weeks in advance, The excuse, said Kennedy, was 
“totally inadequate.” 





























COWBOY DACOSTA AT HOME IN PROVIDENCE 


He was perhaps the first cowboy 
with discriminating tastes—Keats’ po- 
etry, Chateau Haut-Brion and Ming 
porcelain competing with his gun for his 
affections. He was called Paladin, and 
between 1957 and 1964 Actor Richard 
Boone made him one of television’s most 
popular heroes, bringing home to CBS a 
tidy profit of $14 million plus millions 
more for his patented outfit: black hat, 
black pants, black shirt and a calling 
card that read “Have Gun, Will Travel 
Wire Paladin, San Francisco.” One 
viewer, however, thought he must be 
seeing his double. Rhode Island Cow- 
boy Victor DaCosta, who had been mak- 
ing a hit since 1946 at New England 
fairs (his cards read: “Have Gun, Will 
Travel. Wire Paladin, Oaklawn, R.I.”) 
found Boone to be his dead ringer, right 
down to the black outfit and the der- 
ringer tucked up the sleeve. Last week, 
after 17 years’ litigation, DaCosta, now 
65 and a mechanic, won his suit charg- 
ing that the series had been copied from 
his act. A Providence court ordered CBS 
to pay him “the proceeds of their 
wrong.” Yet to be determined, the sum 
should be enough to allow DaCosta to 
copy Boone/Paladin’s tall-in-the-saddle 
style of life 

. 

Theatrical dynasties are common 
enough in England, but the Redgrave 
clan is unique. All five members are cur- 
rently in action round the world, In Lon- 
don, Vanessa Redgrave, 37, is starring 
in Noel Coward’s Design for Living 
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Mother Rachel Kempson, 63, is 
appearing in a Thames Tele- 
vision series on Winston 
Churchill, playing his grand- 
mother, the dowager Duchess 
of Marlborough. Brother Corin 
Redgrave, 34, is finishing a film 
in Australia, and Father Sir Mi- 
chael Redgrave, 68, opened last week in 
The Hollow Crown at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Arriving in New 
York City, he hastened to congratulate 
youngest daughter Lynn Redgrave, 30, 
for scoring her second success on Broad- 
way, as the demon slimmer of My Fat 
Friend. Said Lynn ebulliently: “It’s nice 
to know we're all working and can final- 
ly pay the rent.” 

Dinner with the boss is the kind of 
awkward evening that wives have to 
learn to cope with. But Nancy Maginnes 
Kissinger, 39, seemed to take it in stride 
when she appeared at her first official 
White House dinner (in honor of the 
Latin American foreign ministers), even 
when the boss singled her out. Said Pres- 
ident Nixon: “We welcome Mrs. Nancy 
Kissinger on her first visit as the wife of 
the Secretary of State.” Perhaps feeling 
that he had overdone it, he added a rid- 
er: “She’s a little liberal, but otherwise 
she is all right.” Then he underlined his 
doubts: “Don’t interpret the word lib- 
eral too literally either.” 

. 

“He who underestimates the Amer- 
ican public will never go broke!" cried 
“Professor” Irwin Corey, paraphrasing 
H_L. Mencken toa dazed National Book 
Awards’ audience in Manhattan. Stand- 
ing in for Thomas Pynchon, whose Grav- 
ity’s Rainbow shared the 1973 fiction 
prize with Isaac Bashevis Singer's 4 
Crown of Feathers and Other Stories, Co- 
median Corey confused the assembled 


COWBOY RICHARD BOONE AT HOME ON THE TV RANGE 


CAMERAS 


STOPHER LITTLE 






LYNN & MICHAEL REDGRAVE IN MANHATTAN 


authors, critics and publishers with a fre- 
netic routine, prompting some to think 
that he was really the reclusive Pynchon 
himself. Others believed that his perfor- 
mance was a clever parody of Pynchon’s 
tortuous style. The ceremonies were not 
all fun and games. Poetry co-winners 
were Allen Ginsberg and Adrienne Rich. 
Ginsberg’s stand-in, Poet Peter Orlov- 
sky, clad in a T shirt covered with grim 
statistics from the Viet Nam War, quot- 
ed Ginsberg: “There is no longer any 
hope for the salvation of America.” Rich 
somberly accepted her award on behalf 
of “all the women whose voices have 
gone and still go unheard in a patriar- 
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“PROFESSOR” COREY LECTURING 


chal world.” Obviously eager to put the 
proceedings into proper perspective, a 
salesman for the University of Califor- 
nia Press streaked in front of the stage, 
shouting, “Read books, read books!" 

. 

The Watergate sleuths of the Wash- 
ington Post, Carl Bernstein, 30, and Bob 
Woodward, 30, received a $55,000 ad- 
vance from Simon & Schuster in early 
1973 for their account of the scandal 
After the sale of movie rights to Robert 
Redford for $450,000 and Playboy's 
$25,000 check for two excerpts, the pair 
expected to gross around $500,000 each 
from the finished book, All the Presi- 
dent's Men, to be published this June 
Then came a pleasant surprise: Warner 
Paperback library offered $1 million for 
the paperback rights—a record for a 





book yet to be published in hard-cover 
As for the sleuths’ boss, Washington Post 
Editor Ben Bradlee, he had a wry pro- 
posal for how to use their new wealth 
“If you two have any decency at all, 
he said, “you'll help Nixon out with his 
taxes.” 
a 

On the eve of the 150th anniversary 
of the death of Lord Byron, Actor An- 
thony Quinn, 58, announced that he too 
was going to Greece. He will make three 
movies funded in part by the Greek jun- 
ta (see THE WORLD) in an effort to bol- 
ster the national movie industry that has 
Sagged since the right-wing colonels 


Mercouri, now working in Manhattan on 
a documentary about repression in 
Greece. “If Quinn can make movies in 
Greece without censorship, he would 
then be unique in the world,” she said 
a 

It was not exactly an emotional fam 
ily reunion. “I called my grandfather 
after I was released [by the kidnapers] 
explained E. Paul Getty Il. “But he didn’t 
come to the phone. He was afraid some- 
thing was going to pop out and hurt 
him.” The 17-year-old grandson of one 
of the world’s richest men was describ- 
ing his efforts to thank Grandpa for 
finally coughing up the $2.9 million that 





ACTOR ANTHONY QUINN CELEBRATING GREEK DEAL WITH “COMPLETE FREEDOM” 


coup in 1967. In Athens to confirm the 
deal, Quinn enjoyed an afternoon in a 
taverna, then got off to a challenging 
start by saying he wanted as his co-star 
Actress Irene Pappas, an opponent of 
the regime. Quinn said that he had been 
guaranteed “carte blanche” in his ar- 
tistic efforts. That was immediately 
challenged by Greek Emigré Melina 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN MUGS IT UP WITH DAUGHTER GERALDINE & WIFE OONA 





won his release from the Italian ban- 
dits who held him captive for five 
months. In the current Rolling Stone, 
Paul's account of his ordeal is capped 
by his failure to get through to Grand- 
father J. Paul Getty, 81. Instead, he had 
to make do with an aide. “I told the 
aide I wanted to thank him for paying 
the money. The aide said my grandfa- 
ther said I was welcome. I told the aide 
thanks again. Then I told the aide good- 
bye. The aide told me Grandfather said 
good luck.” 
. 

“Yes, I am working on a new film 
called The Freak,” said Charlie Chaplin, 
renouncing the idea of retirement even 
on his 85th birthday. Well bundled up 
against the cold in a fur-collared coat, 
the lord of Manoir le Ban in Vevey, Swit- 
zerland, greeted well-wishers with the 
observation that modern movies are 
“generally better than in the old days.” 
Chaplin refused to elaborate on his own 
new movie and acknowledged a little 
sadly that “the older you get, the more 
you think of the past, the more you think 
of death.” But his eyes twinkled again 
when a troop of local schoolchildren ar- 
rived to wish him “Bon anniversaire,” 
and as he went indoors to join a family 
party given by his wife, Oona O'Neill 
Chaplin, 49, and attended by six of his 
eight children, his infirm step seemed 
to have a vestigial jauntiness 
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The Right to Be Unfair 


One of the most significant First 
Amendment disputes since the Penta- 
gon papers case was argued last week be- 
fore the Supreme Court. At issue is the 
constitutionality of a long-ignored Flor- 
ida law that requires newspapers to give 
political candidates the right to reply to 
editorial criticism. But the stakes are 
much higher than that. Rumbles of in- 
terest in a federal “right-to-reply” law 
have already come from the White 
House, the Justice Department and 
some members of Congress, notably 


CRAIG HERNDON 





- 


TORNILLO & SUPPORTERS 
Adding to debate? 


Senator John McClellan of Arkansas 
Should the court uphold the Florida law 
(a decision is expected in June), similar 
legislation might be adopted by other 
states and by the Federal Government. 
Such laws would have a heavy and 
harmful impact on political coverage 
The current case resulted from two 
Miami Herald editorials in September 
1972. Both acidly criticized Pat L. Tor- 
nillo Jr., a teachers’ union executive and 
then a candidate in a legislative prima- 
ry. “We cannot say it would be illegal,” 
the Herald advised, “but certainly it 
would be inexcusable of the voters if they 
sent Pat Tornillo to Tallahassee.” Tor- 
nillo twice appeared at Herald offices 
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with rebuttals and asked that the paper 
print them or risk violation of Florida’s 
1913 right-to-reply statute. Herald 
editors refused. 

Tornillo lost both the election and 
his first court battle. After hearing the 
Florida attorney general say that he 
would not defend the state law, the Dade 
County circuit court dismissed Tornillo’s 
complaint. But last summer the state su- 
preme court ruled 6-1 that the lower 
court had erred. The majority opinion 
stated that “to assure fairness in cam- 
paigns, the assailed candidate has to be 
provided an equivalent opportunity to 
respond; otherwise, not only would the 
candidate be hurt, but also the people 
would be deprived of both sides of the 
controversy.” The Herald appealed. 

Legal Guarantee. Tornillo’s case 
has been handled by Jerome Barron, a 
George Washington University law pro- 
fessor. He has argued for years that free- 
dom of expression is slipping away from 
ordinary people because newspaper 
competition has disappeared in many 
places, and few citizens can afford to 
buy time on radio or TV. Barron thinks 
that the First Amendment should be 
broadened to meet these conditions and 
give dissident voices a legal guarantee 
of access to the public. The Florida 
right-to-reply law, he insists, “adds to 
debate, adds to content and in no way 
subtracts from expression.” 

If the comments and questions from 
the U.S. Supreme Court Justices last 
week were any guide, the Barron argu- 
ment will be rebuffed. Chief Justice 
Warren Burger asked rhetorically: “If 
Tornillo goes out and hires a hall to cas- 
tigate the Miami Herald, should the 
newspaper get half his time?” Justice 
Harry Blackmun remarked that the 
First Amendment was designed to 
protect press freedom, not to compel full 
debate on all issues: that is, a free press 
has a right to take stands that some peo- 
ple might consider unfair. 

The Herald and its many supporters 
in publishing and broadcasting argue 
that a right-to-reply law will kill con- 
troversial coverage and editorial discus- 
sion. If editors must either yield space 
to every candidate who feels himself 
criticized or face criminal penalties, the 
temptation to abandon opinion entirely 
could become overwhelming. As the 
New York Times and Wall Street Jour- 
nal claim in a joint brief filed on the Her- 
ald’s behalf: “Every politically oriented 
editorial or letter to the editor will be 
published with the fear that, as a result 
of its publication, part of the contents 
of tomorrow’s editorial page will be dic- 
tated by a politician seeking office.” 

. a - 

The right-to-reply dispute traces to 
a 1964 Supreme Court decision that 
gave journalists considerable protection 
from libel suits when discussing public 
affairs and officials. The court held that 


a public official cannot recover dam- 
ages unless he proves that an injurious 
statement was printed “with knowledge 
it was false or with reckless disregard 
of whether it was false or not.” With 
the burden of proving “malice” on them, 
public figures found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to win libel judgments. The right 
to reply offers politicians one alterna- 
tive, but there is another now under 
study in Washington. 

President Nixon last month asked 
the Justice Department “to explore the 
possibility of legislation to reaffirm cer- 
tain private rights of public figures so 
that people interested in running for 
public office can have greater assurance 
of recourse against slanderous attacks 
on them and their families.” Nixon’s dis- 
taste for the press’s broad freedom from 
libel suits is no secret. In a March radio 
broadcast, he charged that “some libel 
lawyers” have interpreted Supreme 
Court decisions “as being virtually a li- 
cense to lie.” 

There has been no federal statute 
on the subject of libel since the repres- 
sive 1798 Sedition Act was terminated 
in 1801. Drafting a new law that un- 
dercuts past Supreme Court rulings and 
that will also survive an inevitable High 
Court test has proved difficult. After 
more than a month of work, the Justice 
Department has yet to come up with a 
formulation. Says one high White House 
official: “It is evidently something the 
President is very much interested in, but 
we also have a responsibility to prepare 
something that is not going to be held 
unconstitutional.” Last week a depart- 
ment lawyer hinted that the most Nixon 
can hope for is a federal right-to-reply 
bill of narrow scope, which would give 
officials who win libel judgments under 
the current guidelines the bonus of re- 
plying in print. 


Essays on Imperfection 


For a decade American journalism 
has been the target as well as the gen- 
erator of criticism. It has been accused 
of being first too complacent and then 
too alarmist about Viet Nam, of being 
insufficiently sensitive and too gullible 
concerning the counterculture of the 
60s, of being first casual and then over- 
zealous about Watergate. Such indict- 
ments have come from within and with- 
out the craft, often at a pitch intended 
to shatter glass. 

A welcome change is provided in a 
new book by Thomas Griffith, How 
True: A Skeptic’s Guide to Believing the 
News.* With witty epigrams and cogent 
commentary, Griffith avoids knee-jerk 
assaults on both the press and its crit- 
ics. Rather he wants his readers to 
understand what journalism is and is 
not—and why. He points out that 


*Atlantic-Little, Brown; $6.95 
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The liquor that improves most drinks ...now makes the great new ones! 


Make this simple taste test and you'll know why. The flavor of any drink 
is controlled by the taste of the liquor you use as a base. To realize 
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THOMAS GRIFFITH 
The mirror often fails. 


publications are often trapped by their 
own style and history (“The last time 
an editor is a free spirit is the day he 
puts to press volume one, number one”) 
Publishing economics is an ever larger 
concern (“Somewhere in the back- 
ground can be heard the ring of the cash 
register, or else the clang of an alarm 
bell over the cash register’s silence”). He 
insists that newsmen keep their heads 
even when dealing with mind-boggling 
events (“Journalism, like a teapot han- 
dle, is presumed to be able to remain 
cool while transmitting the hot”) 

Griffith's form is a series of essays in- 
terspersed with “memory cells” from a 
distinguished 38-year career. It started 
with a cub reporter's job in Seattle and 
took him to major assignments for Time 
Inc. (Griffith was successively a writer, 
senior editor and assistant managing ed- 
itor of TIME, senior staff editor of all 
Time Inc. publications and the last ed- 
itor of LIFE.) Now 58, he contributes ar- 
ticles to TIME and FORTUNE 

Submerged News. Like many 
newsmen, Griffith retains a large mea- 
sure of idealism about journalism—“an 
exciting way to do good”—and he re- 
grets that some people feel threatened 
or ill-served by the press. One of the 
problems lies in expectations. Journal- 
ism, and particularly television news, 
purports to be a reasonably accurate 
mirror of the world. Yet it is rarely that 
Readers expect—and editors eagerly 
seek to provide—a full report on what 
is new and different from last week, yes- 
terday, ten minutes ago. So journalism 
often shows “the world with all the ba- 
nality, the ordinary, the uncontroversial 
and the unchanging left out.” In a pe- 
riod of war, domestic turmoil and 
change, “good news” is even more eas- 
ily submerged 

Griffith believes that the press, like 
other U'S. institutions, did not cope well 
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FEDDERS 


ROTARY POWERED 
CENTRAL AIR CONDITIONING 


These days everyone is looking for ways to 
save money. That’s why Fedders engineers 
have used advanced rotary compressor tech- 
nology and precisely matched and balanced 
components to bring you Fedders E-Flex, a 
superb, reliable central air conditioning sys- 
tem with very high operating efficiencies. 

As a result, E-Flex systems provide the same 
amount of cooling as older conventional sys- 
tems of similar capacities, but use less elec- 
tricity. 


And because an E-Flex system uses less elec- 
tricity it can save as much as 26%* per year 
in some areas. This varies, of course, accord- 
ing to the climate and the electric rate in the 
area. Your local utility or Fedders dealer can 
tell you how much you'll save. 

The Fedders E-Flex system is available in a 
wide range of capacities; so whether you live 
in a mansion or a bungalow, there's a Fedders 
E-Flex rotary-powered air conditioning sys- 
tem for you. Ask your Fedders dealer for a 
free survey now. He’s in the Yellow Pages. 


* This projected saving is based on a comparison of the seasonal operating costs 
of the Fedders high efficiency E-Flex CECO60D7A and matching cooling coil 
CFA236A0A with Fedders Standard Flexhermetic system, model CFCO60D3A 
and matching coil CFA072A1A. Figure is based on operating season of 1500 


hours and electric costs of .03 per KWH 
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enough with the upheavals of the ’60s 
It fell too readily for the glib and the dra- 
matic, and was slow to understand the 
“voice of Archie Bunker’s America.” 
Griffith also worries about the “artificial 
momentum” of major stories: “Once a 
theme to the news emerges—that Mc- 
Govern vacillates, that Lyndon Johnson 
has a credibility problem, that Nixon 
has much to hide—then any small fact, 
otherwise inconsequential, can be tied 
to the theme and made to seem news.” 

Theme journalism often appears to 
be biased reporting. But Griffith believes 
that bias is less prevalent than it used 
to be, at least among “straight” news- 
men (as opposed to the underground 
press and New Journalists who “live at 
the intersection of fact and fiction”). In 
any event, Griffith is no preacher of 
bland impartiality. He argues that news- 
men should have a sense of commitment 
and responsibility, provided that their 
general convictions do not cloud their 
judgment in handling specific stories. He 
urges readers to “suspect an indifference 
that calls itself impartiality; it is the pe- 
destrian asset of second-raters.” 

Asa TIME editor, Griffith sometimes 
disagreed with superiors and colleagues 
when he thought their judgment on par- 
ticular stories was skewed by political 
loyalties. (“A good journalist is an un- 
reliable ally to any cause he believes in, 
as his friends in public life soon learn.”) 
His relationship with TIME’s founder, 
Henry Luce, was warm, close and 
difficult. “He wanted to prevail,” Grif- 
fith recalls, “but respected indepen- 
dence, disliked trimmers and was bored 
by those whose opinions suspiciously 
echoed his ... He was something like a 
tennis player who wants a victory, but 
only after a hard-fought match.” Grif- 
fith had some good matches with Luce 
and won his share 

Moving Silt. In How True, Griffith 
proposes no radical solutions for the pro- 
fession’s problems. He does urge that the 
press make itself “answerable” to critics 
—that it admit errors freely and fully 
and that it be willing to have its per- 
formance judged by independent outsid- 
ers. Specifically, he favors the concept 
of a news council that reviews com- 
plaints about particular stories and ren- 
ders findings (such a national body, con- 
sisting of six press people and nine 
leaders from other professions, was 
formed by the Twentieth Century Fund 
last year, to the displeasure of some 
editors and publishers). 

More broadly, Griffith says that the 
function of the newsman should not be 
to purvey final answers and finished phi- 
losophy: “He is neither defender of any 
faith nor prophet of new orders, noth- 
ing so grand as that. His role in society 
is more like a dredging engineer, whose 
job it is to keep channels free and clear.” 
He will not always succeed because “im- 
perfection is the journalist’s working cli- 
mate.” And newsmen are mistaken if 
they expect universal applause even 
when they do the dredging well. There 
are always those who like the silt as is. 
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The Sears Kenmore Compactor turns this much nasty garbage 





into this neat little package. 


hidden key-lock is turned on. And no 
special wiring is required. Any adequate 
115-volt outlet will do. With a Sears 
Compactor, you really don’t need a 
garbage disposer, and you can throw the 
garbage cans out with the garbage! It means one 


Fifteen bags full. As much—or 
more than the weekly garbage 
collection of an average family of 
four. Sears Kenmore Compactor takes 
the whole mess and compacts it all 
into one neat little package. This heavy duty 





compactor crushes bottles, cans and cartons; gobbles up bag once a week, instead of fifteen. Isn't that worth the 
all that wet, messy, smelly stuff, too—deodorizes and money? Enough people think so, because the Sears 

compacts all of it into one neat, leak-resistant package! Compactor is the Number One Clean-Up 
What's more, Sears Kenmore won't work until the Machine. Available in most Sears stores 

and through the catalog 143906 
Sears Kenmore Compactors clean up after more Sears, Roebuck and Co 

American families than any other compactor. 
Demonstration certified by the Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute 
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The True Theory: 


Formulate a cigarette so low in tar and nicotine 
it could become America’s best-selling low tar 
and nicotine cigarette. It worked. 

Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 

ia That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | Regular: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 

* Menthol: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Sept. ‘73. © Lorillard 197 
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The S.K.I. Affair 


So far as he could make it intelli- 
gible toa layman, Francis told me about 
the fraud. A paper of Howard's, published 
in collaboration with his professor... had 
been attacked by American workers in 
the same field—and the attack had said 
that the experimental results could not 
be repeated. 


This incident of scientific fakery, de- 
scribed in C.P. Snow's 1960 novel The 
Affair, was fiction. But the drama now 
unfolding at Manhattan’s Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute for Cancer Research is real. 
In 1970 Dr. William Summerlin, 35, re- 
ported that he had discovered a way that 
might make it possible to circumvent the 
immune-system reaction that causes the 
body to reject transplanted tissues or or- 
gans. Last week he stood accused by his 
colleagues of faking at least some of his 
later experiments, and was suspended 
from S.K.1. while a panel of scientists in- 
vestigated the charges against him. 

Black on White. Summerlin made 
his discovery in 1969, while working at 
Stanford University and treating burn 
victims by grafting skin from other parts 
of their bodies onto the injured areas. 
He had learned from earlier experience 
that skin taken from a burn victim and 
kept in culture for up to three months 
could be successfully grafted back onto 
its donor—despite its decomposed ap- 
pearance. But a chance experiment 
showed that it could also be grafted onto 
an unrelated recipient. While grafting 
skin back onto a black man, Summer- 
lin noticed that he also had a piece of 
cultured white skin in his incubator 
With the permission of his patient, he 
applied it to him, expecting that it would 
be rejected by the immune reaction. To 
his surprise, the white skin “took.” 

Reasoning that keeping the skin in 
culture had somehow washed off its an- 
tigens (surface proteins that enable the 


body to distinguish its own cells from 
foreign material), Summerlin moved to 
the University of Minnesota to contin- 
ue his work under Immunologist Rob- 
ert Good (TIME cover, March 19, 1973), 
In 1972 he reported that he had suc- 
ceeded in grafting white skin onto black 
mice and black skin onto white animals. 
Last year he told the American Society 
for Clinical Investigation that he had 
crossed species barriers and grafted skin 
from humans, guinea pigs and pigs onto 
mice. 

Summerlin’s work stirred consider- 
able interest among immunologists and 
surgeons, who saw in the technique a 
possible way of avoiding the rejection 
problems that have plagued attempts at 
transplanting organs. Good, who co- 
authored papers and presentations with 
Summerlin, was equally excited. When 
he left Minnesota to become director of 
S.K.L. last year, he brought Summerlin 
with him. 

Although Summerlin’s work was 
pushed by Good and approved by an in- 
dependent scientific advisory commit- 
tee, it soon came under criticism. Sev- 
eral scientists—including Britain’s Sir 
Peter Medawar, winner of a 1960 No- 
bel Prize for his work on tissue grafting 
—tried but were unable to duplicate 
Summerlin’s results. Apparently Sum- 
merlin himself could not repeat his ear- 
lier experiments; in a paper now await- 
ing publication in the scientific journal 
Transplantation, Good, Summerlin and 
Dr. John Ninnemann report that al- 
though they tried five different trans- 
plantation techniques on 500 mice, they 
were unable to get the new tissue to take. 

Pressure to Produce. Because of 
this report, researchers at S.K.I. became 
suspicious last month when Summerlin 
showed Good some mice he claimed had 
been recently and successfully grafted 
They charged that Summerlin had dyed 
the animals’ skins to make it appear that 
new tissue had been accepted. Reacting 


SPOTTED MICE USED IN WILLIAM SUMMERLIN’S EXPERIMENTS 





quickly, Good temporarily suspended 
his protégé and asked a committee of 
S.K.I. scientists to report promptly on 
the accusation. 

S.K.I. researchers are embarrassed 
by the case, which suggests, at the very 
least, that the early enthusiasm about 
Summerlin’s work may have been pre- 
mature. But many of them are none- 
theless sympathetic to Summerlin. They 
feel that even if the charges against him 
should prove to be true, he may be a vic- 
tim of the overly competitive spirit now 
pervading science. Caught between the 
enthusiasm of his superiors and a fed- 
eral-grant system that tends to award 
funds for results rather than research, 
Summerlin has been under enormous 
pressure to reproduce the results of his 
first experiments. There is no excuse for 
any scientist to fake his findings in or- 
der to gain more time to prove his the- 
ory. But any researcher who has ever 
submitted a grant application or sweat- 
ed out a decision as to whether or not 
his work will be allowed to continue can 
understand why a colleague might be 
tempted. 


Hope for Stroke Victims 


Scientists have long believed that the 
irreversible damage caused by strokes 
results from cutting off oxygen to brain 
tissues that can survive only minutes 
without it. Now two neuroscientists have 
offered a more intricate theory that 
could explain some little-understood 
symptoms of strokes. It could also lead 
to treatments that could minimize the ef- 
fects of strokes, which kill more than 
200,000 Americans a year. 

According to Dr. Richard Wurtman 
of M.LT. and Dr. Nicholas Zervas of 
Beth Israel Hospital and Harvard Med- 
ical School, a large part of stroke injury 
may be caused by imbalances in the 
brain’s neurotransmitters, the chemicals 
that carry nerve impulses from one neu- 
ron, or brain cell, to another. The doc- 
tors base their theory on experiments 
in which Neurosurgeon Zervas pro- 
duced massive strokes in 13 monkeys 
by cutting off blood flow—and thus ox- 
ygen—to the left sides of their brains. 
Examining the brains afterward, he and 
Wurtman found that there were dramat- 
ic changes in the levels of dopamine, a 
substance that transmits nerve impulses 
among the brain cells that help coor- 
dinate movements. The amount of this 
chemical in the left halves of the brains 
was about half as much as it was in the 
unaffected right hemispheres. Tests on 
Mongolian gerbils reinforced the obser- 
vations. When the brains of these de- 
liberately “stroked” animals were ana- 
lyzed, the affected hemispheres were 
found to have 46% less dopamine than 
the undamaged sides. 

This discovery was the first proof 
that neurotransmitter levels change fol- 
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these customers was tough when he lost 
his stamps or didn't have the right de- 
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lowing a cutoff of blood to the brain; it 
forms the basis of the Wurtman-Zervas 
theory. The two neuroscientists specu- 
late that cells starved of oxygen as the 
result of strokes die and allow their 
stored dopamine to escape. Dopamine 
is normally released only in minuscule 
amounts, and a sudden flood of the 
chemical can be lethal. Excess dopa- 
mine can cause nearby blood vessels to 
contract, cutting off oxygen to neighbor- 
ing cells and thus spreading the stroke 
damage. After the flood has subsided, 
there is a serious shortage of the dopa- 
mine; the cells killed by the stroke are 
no longer producing it. Result: the lack 
of coordination that is typical of the 
stroke victims who survive. 

Wurtman and Zervas concede that 
evidence in support of their theory is 
still fragmentary. But their hypothesis 
is consistent with the clinical picture of 
stroke, in which victims frequently de- 
velop worsening symptoms, and some- 
times permanent paralysis, over a pe- 
riod of several hours after the initial 
episode. It also suggests a way in which 
the damage that follows a stroke may 
be lessened. Drugs are now available to 
restore proper neurotransmitter balanc- 
es in patients suffering from depression, 
schizophrenia and Parkinson's disease. 
Proper use of these drugs after a stroke 
might restore the balance in survivors 
and reverse some of the damage. 


In the Dark 


In many ways David Hartman, 25, 
would be a casting director's perfect 
choice for the role of a medical student. 
A second-year man at Temple Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in Philadelphia, 
he is a handsome, Nordic-looking blond 
who swims to keep in shape and enjoys 
chess. He is married to his college sweet- 
heart Sheryl, and for the past seven sum- 
mers he has been in charge of sports 
and physical education at a camp for re- 
tarded children. 

There is one significant difference 
between Hartman and his classmates. 
While it is not unusual for students to 
feel that they are in the dark during their 
difficult transit through medical school, 
that is literally true for Hartman. He is 
blind—the first sightless student to be 
accepted by a medical school in this cen- 
tury. Nonetheless, he is in the top quar- 
ter of his class. 

Verbal Notes. Hartman uses a pair 
of tape recorders for much of his study- 
ing, taping lectures on one and dictat- 
ing notes to himself on the other. “It is 
quicker and easier to learn from tape 
than to rely on Braille,” he explains. His 
only Braille texts are a medical dictio- 
nary and a notebook of emergency pro- 
cedures. He has learned anatomy by 
touch, sticking his hands into cadavers 
to learn the shape, location and feel of 
the body’s organs. To master histology 
he listens to classmates’ descriptions of 
cells seen through a microscope. 

Long dependent on the maximum 
use of his hearing, he has become an ex- 
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Caprice Classic by Chevrolet: 
a truly distinguished automobile. A spacious car 
with thick carpets, fine fabrics and 
elegant appointments throughout. If your car needs 
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The Northern Trust can help you assure her 
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pert with the stethoscope. He has even 
learned by touch alone to perform a tra- 
cheotomy, an emergency operation in 
which a hole is opened in a patient's 
throat to enable him to breathe. More- 
over, he has also retained almost every- 
thing he has learned. “I have been forced 
to remember and use my memory more 
than most other students,” he explains. 
“It is also important for me to organize 
things in my mind.” 

Hartman, who developed glaucoma 
and lost his sight at eight, decided early 
that he wanted to be a doctor. He left a 
school for the blind, re-entered public 
schools to prepare for medicine and 
graduated with honors from Gettysburg 
College. Getting into medical school was 
another matter; seven schools rejected 
him upon learning that he was blind. 
Finally, Temple accepted him after sub- 
jecting him to interviews by five phy- 
sicians instead of the usual one. Says 
Dr. M. Prince Brigham, assistant dean: 
“We took David because he was a su- 
perior student who had accomplished as 
a biology major what many people 
thought was impossible.” 

Good Listener. Hartman acknowl- 
edges that his blindness may put him at 
a disadvantage in diagnosing certain 
physical ills. But he plans to practice 
psychiatry and believes that his hand- 
icap may be of some help. Blindness has 
forced him to rely on his ears and has 
made him a good listener. In medicine, 
he says, “there are a lot of people who 
feel that you can be more effective by 
listening.” 

He hopes to work with the hand- 
icapped and believes that his blindness 
will aid him in establishing an unusual 
rapport with his patients. “A handi- 
capped Viet Nam veteran might won- 
der how a blind doctor could relate to 
his experiences in battle,” he explains. 
“Well, maybe I have had some similar 
experiences in Philadelphia, just cross- 
ing Broad Street.” 


DAVID HARTMAN STUDYING SKELETON 
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The National Trussed 


There was a time when the auto- 
mobile responded without question or 
objection to the turn of a key, the gen- 
Ue pressure of a foot, a twist of the steer- 
ing wheel and the occasional injection 
of vital fluids. Those freewheeling days, 
alas, have passed. As a result of the na- 
tion’s commendable concern with driv- 
er safety, cars are no longer the mute 
mistresses of yore but have become in- 
stead the harridans of the highways, 
yowling at passengers and refusing or- 
ders until they are properly buckled in. 

What transformed old faithful into 
a common scold was a series of federal 
safety regulations. As of January 1972, 
they required every new car to have a 
warning system that included a buzzer 
that screamed at the driver and front- 
seat passengers until they had fastened 
their seat belts. But that system was too 
easy to circumvent. All a driver had to 
do was buckle up the seat belt and sit 
on it or simply leave the belt unfastened 
and prevent it from retracting by tying 
a knot in it, So beginning in January 
1974, the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation required that all new cars be 
equipped with a Machiavellian system 
that made it nearly impossible to start 
a car unless the driver 1) sat down in 
the seat, 2) fastened the seat belt, and 
3) turned the ignition key—in the prop- 
er sequence. 

Beltsville Turkey. As a conse- 
quence of the new “interlock” system, 
up to 60% of drivers and front-seat pas- 
sengers in new cars are now belting 
in. However, thousands of new-car own- 
ers are increasingly frustrated by the 
new system. Because any weight on 
the front seat activates the system, he, 
she or it must be buckled in before the 
car will start. Newspaper Columnist 
George Will recently bought a 22-Ib. 
Beltsville turkey, plopped it in the front 
seat and found that to get his car mov- 
ing, he had to belt the Beltsville. Driv- 
ers become livid when they get out of 
their cars to open the garage doors 
and then have to buckle up again to 
avoid being assailed by the buzzer while 
they park. 

Those who refuse to wear belts un- 
der any circumstances have a host of in- 
genious ways of deceiving the interlock 
Some start the car by leaning in the win- 
dow and turning the ignition key (with 
no weight on the front seat, the starter 
will kick over), Others accomplish the 
same deception by grasping the steer- 
ing wheel and pulling themselves up 
while turning the key. But with both 
these techniques, as soon as the driver 
sits down, the buzzer will go off—unless 
he fastens his seat belt. 

Drivers have gone to outlandish ex- 
tremes to avoid both belts and buzzers. 
One Atlanta man unfastens his seat belt, 
and turns off his hearing aid, as soon as 
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“Take that, you dirty rotten 
irritating seat belt buzzer.” 


he starts his new Impala. In some ga- 
rages, mechanics are disconnecting the 
interlock system at an average $15 a job 

People who wear seat belts have a 
60% lower rate of auto deaths and in- 
juries than those who do not. Yet, argue 
some top auto-industry executives, a 
more effective and less irritating way to 
induce people to use their belts would 
be to pass laws in every state making it 
a punishable offense to be untrussed in 
a car. This would prevent incidents like 
the one experienced by a couple parked 
on a lonely beach in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Seeing a pair of armed men 
approaching, the driver instinctively 
turned his ignition key to make a fast 
getaway. Nothing happened. Then. 
while the driver and his date were fran- 
tically buckling up, one mugger thrust 
his gun through the car’s sunroof and re- 
lieved the lovers of their money. 


Rip Van Ranger 


The lights dim and rooms fill once 
again with the familiar strains of Ros- 
sini's William Tell Overture, theme 
music for The Lone Ranger, Or with 
Rimski-Korsakov's Flight of the Bum- 
blebee, accompanying another episode 
of The Green Hornet. Once more The 
Shadow purrs, “Who knows what evil 
lurks in the hearts of men?” Sergeant 
Preston of the Yukon hustles his hus- 
kies, Our Gal Sunday strives to find hap- 
piness with a wealthy, titled English- 
man, and 15-year-old Speed Gibson of 
the International Police doggedly pur- 
sues his archfoe, The Octopus. 

These and many other aural Rip 
Van Winkles have returned from a gen- 
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In America 
were still not conserving 
the energy we should. 


we 
must. 


we absolutely must! 


Conservation of energy is critical 
to our cour ntry's future. Waste can- 
not be tolerated 

Americans responded brilliant y 
to the President's call to conserv 
energy. And the response must 
continue. For the energy crisis is 


far from over 


The Gover 
energy producers must conserve 
use wisely the energy fuels we 


nment, industry and 








Here, and worldwide, oil and nat- 
A Ss reserves are dwindling 
They must be conserved. We must 
turn from the abusive use of these 

mited fuels and commit to the use 
of our most abundant fuel—coal 





The most wasteful thing we're 
doing is no using COa le 
all the coal we need for nearly 500 

needs...and we're 


ars of energy neeas 





yea 


sitting on it 


Because the Clean Air Act es- 
tablishes unreasonable standards 
for today's technology, that proh bit 
the burning of much of our coal 
Reasonable modifications would 
allow the burning of coal while still 
protecting the environment 





Because the U.S. Government 
hasn't released the vast reserves of 
low-sulfur coal it owns in the West 
They must be freed 

For a country pledged to energy 


conservation and dedicated to en- 
ergy independence, it is total fo 

to waste vital oil and gas, of which 
we have relatively little, and neg- 
lect the full use of coal, of which 
we have half the world's known 

supply 


Until we change our course we 
will not be conserving energy the 
way we should 


And we must we absolutely 


must! 
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‘>, America has more coal 
Lj | than the Middle East 
Wy Gj has oil. Let's dig it! 
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eration’s oblivion to find themselves the 
heroes and heroines of a fast-growing, 
nationwide cult. Through clubs, cata- 
logues and newsletters, tens of thousands 
of fans and some 4,000 active traders 
are collecting and listening to tapes and 
cassettes of programs from the golden 
age of radio—an era that lasted rough- 
ly from the 1930s to the early ’50s 

The alchemy of oldtime radio goes 
deeper than nostalgia. “The charm of 
radio was that the individual was in- 
spired to use his own imagination,” says 
one of the buffs, William Andrews, in 
the same resonant tones that he once 
used to announce One Man’s Family 
Echoes Carleton Morse, who pro- 
duced singlehanded, directed and wrote 
One Man's Family for the better part of 
its 28-year, 3,256-episode run, “Televi- 
sion destroys all power of appreciation 
It tells you what is, and the mind can’t 
get outside of what it sees.” 

Tape Trading. Copies of old pro- 
grams are hard to find because wire and 
then tape recorders did not come into 
general use until after World War II 
The only recordings of the earlier pro- 
grams were 16-in. discs made by net- 
works or syndicators. Many were dis- 
carded long ago or remain locked up to 
guard against possible lawsuits over re- 
sidual rights. Nonetheless, original net- 
work transcriptions do show up occa- 
sionally in old radio shops or in the 
estates of onetime radio celebrities 
When that happens, the discs are put on 


tape, and the programs are traded 
around the country by collectors and 
clubs. 

Roger Hill, a San Francisco biology 
teacher who has 9,600 programs , 
personal collection, organized the non- 
profit North American Radio Archives 
(P.O. Box 13114, 

Calif. 94661) last year to preserve and 
distribute tapes of old shows (rental 
price to members: 50¢ each). The Bos- 
ton area’s Radio Collectors of America 
(R.C.A.) (23 Winthrop Rd., Hingham, 
Mass. 02043) gathers programs and dis- 
tributes tapes to libraries for the blind 
across the country. It also holds animat- 
ed group discussions (“Would Henr 
drich make it in today’s sexy-d 
violent teen-age world?”) 

Aany buffs, s: R.C.A. President 
Bernie Feitelberg “love the old 
commercials. Even in those days you 
had your laxatives, your cars, your gas- 
olines, your soap powders.” Indeed, 
members of Manhattan’s Radio Library 
Society start each meeting by linking 
arms and singing one of the most fa- 
mous commercials—the one that ac- 
companied Jack Armstrong, the All- 
American Boy: ““Won’t you buy 
Wheaties, the best breakfast food in the 
land! Won't you try Wheaties ...” The 
melody lingers on, but Jack—and Little 
Orphan Annie and Buck Rogers—are 
only memories. Recordings of their se- 
ries have disappeared and, radio fans 
fear, are probably lost forever 
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RADIO BUFFS LISTENING TO OLD TAPES 
Alchemy deeper than nostalgia. 





For 86 years America has known 
how to ask for a great-tasting whiskey. 


AMERICAN LIGHT WHISKEY «A BLEND « kK 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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A Touch of Class 


BUTLEY 
Directed by HAROLD PINTER 
Screenplay by SIMON GRAY 


Ben Butley, who teaches English lit- 
erature at a London university, is gen- 
erally befogged and intermittently be- 
sieged. An arch ex-wife seeks him out 
with the news that she plans to remar- 
ry. Students descend on him for tuto- 
rials, inundate him with papers like 
“Hate and Redemption in A Winter's 
Tale.” Edna Shaft (Jessica Tandy) is up- 
set because Butley (Alan Bates) encour- 
aged a student to quit one of her stifling 
seminars. Joey Keyston (Richard O’Cal- 
laghan), a junior member of the depart- 
ment, is planning to move in with his 
lover, Reg, whom Butley disdains. This 
news stirs not Only jealousy but whole 
psychic subcurrents of his own unre- 
solved homosexuality. Butley counterat- 
tacks this battalion of woes with great 
sardonic war whoops, trying to beat 
back misery with salvos of bitter jokes. 

The trouble with this movie, as with 
Simon Gray’s original play, is that But- 
ley’s abrasive quips remain an impreg- 
nable line of defense. His manic sense 
of humor is the means he uses to make 
things matter not quite so much. His 





jokes stop him short of anything really 
serious, and they stop the movie as well. 

Gray’s dialogue has a graceful bite, 
but it does not have the edge of des- 
peration that would have given it depth. 
Butley’s life ravels like the end of his 
shirtsleeve; it comes undone in the sin- 
gle day we watch him. But Gray is less 





ALAN BATES IN BUTLEY 
Lines of defense. 
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successful at evoking anxiety than in 
getting down the sort of dizzy, antic qual- 
ity of academic life 

Alan Bates makes a fine, fleet But- 
ley. “Oh, if only they'd get on with it 
and let us teach!” he moans as he in- 
vokes the weight of spurious adminis- 
trative duties to dodge yet another tu- 
torial. He never allows the irony to 
become too heavy at moments like that; 
he always keeps quite the proper bal- 
ance, making the ruse believable but also 
hypocritically funny. He is also a mas- 
ter of the throwaway and can brush off 
a fast line like a piece of dandruff off 
his rumpled suit. Confronted with a 
thick M.A. thesis entitled “Henry James 
and the Crucified Consciousness,” he ex- 
amines it quickly, notes that it is laid 
out “like a film scenario,” and tosses it 
aside with the assurance that the au- 
thor “must be an American.” Bates is 
also able to supply some shading that 
the writing lacks. His face, as the film 
ends, begins to show the first traces of 
brutal emptiness and panic, as if he had 
been subjected to the kind of beating 
that leaves no scars. 

Playwright Harold Pinter also di- 
rected the original London production of 
Butley, and this version—another in the 
American Film Theater's erratic but en- 
couraging series—represents Pinter’s 
first movie. The action occurs almost en- 
tirely inside Butley’s office, which looks 
like some sort of chaotic command bun- 
ker, and it is greatly to Pinter’s credit 
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that he makes the physical constriction 
of the play work for the movie. Butley 
seems all the more locked in here, clear- 
ly at bay. As might well be expected of 
Pinter, the pace of the piece is finely 
measured and orchestrated with musical 
precision. The actors (all excellent) have 
been admirably tutored in the parlor arts 
of undertone, implicit insult and glanc- 
ing innuendo. Considering Harold Pin- 
ter as a fledgling film maker is a piquant 
reversal—the master of one form be- 
comes a novice at another—but it must 
be said that Butley is a quite superior di- 
rectorial debut. 8 Jay Cocks 


Growing Pains 


OUR TIME 
Directed by PETER HYAMS 
Screenplay by JANE C. STANTON 


The school year 1955 is distant 
enough by now to be vulnerable to the 
assaults of nostalgia. The light is dif- 
fused, soft and often colored gold: the di- 
rector would probably describe it as the 
golden light of memory. Our Time is that 
kind of movie. The setting is Penfield, a 
fancy girls’ boarding school in New Eng- 
land. The two protagonists are senior- 
year roommates, Abby (Pamela Sue 
Martin) and Muffy (Betsy Slade). Abby 
shows up to start the new school year 
with a suitcase full of summertime sex- 
ual experiences shared with her boy 
friend Michael (Parker Stevenson). She 


tells the dazzled Muffy that they almost 
went “all the way.” A few weeks into 
the term, Abby slips off to Boston to 
spend the weekend with Michael at a 
congenially dingy hotel where they set- 
tle unfinished business. 

Muffy is wistfully jealous of her 
friend’s maturity and develops a crush 
on a preppy heartbreaker. When he 
spurns her, she turns back to the steady, 
unexciting Malcolm (George O'Hanlon 
Jr.). They abandon their virginity on 
Christmas Eve with all of the uncertain- 
ty but none of the accomplishment that 
characterized Abby’s liaison. Muffy 
blames it all on her never-ending bad 
luck, the consequences of which ap- 
proach sentimental catastrophe when 
she becomes pregnant. 

Like Summer of 42, on which it is 
cut to pattern, Our Time is made with a 
combination of calculated modesty and 
poignance. There is even the same sort 
of bubble-bath musical score by Michel 
Legrand to orchestrate the conveniently 
unhappy ending. The destiny to which 
Muffy’s bad luck leads her is surprising, 
not because it has been engineered with 
any tact but because it seems so arbi- 
trary and imposed. Like the climaxes 
of most melancholy romances, it is nev- 
er real enough to matter. 

What does matter is the occasional 
grace note inserted by Director Peter 
Hyams—he manages the comedy and 
embarrassment of the first fall mixer 
well—and a couple of performances. 
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O'HANLON & SLADE IN TIME 
Occasion for bouquets. 


George O'Hanlon Jr. is fine as the gawky 
Malcolm, loyal in his affections but too 
young to see in Muffy the real puzzle- 
ment and desperation that she herself 
does not understand. 

Betsy Slade, who is Muffy, is won- 
derful. She is 19 and has acted only once 
before, so this is quite the proper oc- 
casion for the throwing of bouquets. She 
does not have the polish of a profession- 
al, but she has the quick intelligence, 
the willingness to get right up against 





paralysis.” 


In 1949 a polio vaccine was only a dream. 


That’s when CNA stood up 
to the harsh realities. 


It's still not easy to forget 1949. 42,375 healthy young Americans were struck down by “infantile 


The Polio Epidemic had begun its first year of inconceivable virulence. By the end of 1952, 
118,979 more people, mostly children, would become polio statistics. 
What became an urgent question in 1949 was “Who would insure people for polio?” 


There was one company that had the perseverance to stand up to the harsh reality of a pos- 
sible persistent crisis. Continental Casualty Company, a member of CNA/insurance. 

In June of 1949, one month before the epidemic would begin to take on drastic momentum, 
Continental Casualty first announced its famous “polio policy.” A policy that provided comprehen- 
sive coverage for children and parents. Mountains of applications were accepted at a furious rate. 

From 1949 to 1953, CNA exclusively wrote nearly 2 million policies—primarily in critical epi- 
demic areas. It was insurance history. 

Offering such coverage is what made us part of a growing three and a half billion dollar 
corporation. Growing then as now—with the special kind of CNA people and independent agents 
that can make it possible. People who write insurance not to be first. But to set precedents. To go 
where insurance never was. Do what insurance never did. And do it better than anyone else. 

Your CNA agent can show you how; we're listed in the yellow pages. 


GOING WHERE INSURANCE NEVER WAS 


CNNA /insurance 
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You can't buy 
a better vodka 


for love 
nor rubles. 











CINEMA 

the raw emotion. Slade makes Muffy 
into the kind of quick, bright, funny girl 
you want immediately to reassure: to tell 
her that all the doubts, all the clumsi- 
ness will pass in a short time, and she 
will be really terrific. As for Miss Slade 
she already is. ajc 


Quick Cuts 


THE RAGMAN’S DAUGHTER is one of 
those English proletarian soap operas, 
done up this time with a patina of gloss 
The script was written by Alan Sillitoe 
(Saturday Night and Sunday Morning) 
in what could only have been a fit of self- 
loathing. An unhappy employee in a 
cheese factory, approaching middle age 
and dwelling on the glum fringes of the 
lower middle class, recalls a teen-age ro- 
mance with the ragman’s daughter. She 
was a lustrous girl who came riding 
down his street on a horse, smiling in 
soft focus. With glistening white teeth 





ROUSE & TENNANT IN DAUGHTER 
Proletarian soap opera. 


and flowing blond hair, she lacked only 
a tube of Clairol or smile-brightening 
toothpaste to make the image complete 
Simon Rouse and Patrick O'Connell 
portray, respectively, the factory worker 
at adolescence and maturity, and have 
in common only a kind of grumpy in- 
difference that is supposed to pass for 
alienation. Victoria Tennant, the rag- 
man’s daughter, is suitably lubricious 
She has the comeliness of a model, al- 
though it must be said in some sorrow 
that she acts rather like a British Ali 
MacGraw. It is only of fleeting conso- 
lation that she looks nifty in knee socks 


CATCH MY SOUL introduces Othello 
to John the Baptist, and they do not get 
along. A muddle of Shakespeare and 
Scripture, the movie is frenziedly direct- 
ed by Patrick McGoohan, and set to an 
overabundance of limpid rock music. 
Singer Richie Havens shows up as 
Othello, here portrayed as a_back- 
country evangelist, and lets fly with a 
song every few minutes. Iago is enacted 
by one Lance Le Gault, whose previous 
employment as a choreographer on El- 
vis Presley movies comes as no surprise. 
He leaps into the air a lot, and some- 
times comes down. #J.C. 
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Taking the mystery out of Cavendish. 


An explanation of the most misused term in pipe tobacco. 


If you’re any kind of pipe smoker, you've probably 
seen the word Cavendish on more pipe tobaccos than you 
can shake a stem at. You suspect it must be something 
good or else everybody and his brother wouldn't 
be putting the word on their pouches. And your 
suspicions are right. 

But Cavendish is something other than 
what you may think it is. It’s not a type of 
tobacco leaf. It isn’t even the way tobacco 
is cut. 

Cavendish is a unique process that 
ages and ferments tobaccos to give you 
a milder, more flavorful smoke. 

Quite frankly, we tell you this for 
one very simple reason. The more you 
know about Cavendish pipe tobacco, the 
better it is for Amphora. Because 
Amphora is the world’s largest selling 
Cavendish pipe tobacco. 


BEFORE CAVENDISH WAS A PROCESS, 
IT WAS A PERSON. 


Captain Thomas Caven- 
dish, by name. A fearless sea- 
man who was equally adept 
at riding out a Nor'easter as 
he was negotiating with the 
Indians of Virginia for their 
fine tobacco leaves. 

After one of his more successful trading ventures 
some 400 years ago, he found himself with more tobacco 
leaf than cargo space. So he ordered his crew to stow the 
tobacco in the large wooden casks that had held their 
grog. 

History does not record the crew’s reaction to this bit 
of inventive casking, but the tobaccos, reacted most 
flavorfully. 

After months at sea, compressed and basking in the 
heat of the casks, fermenting ever so slowly, the tobaccos 
arrived in England exceedingly rich in bouquet. 

The good captain's accidental process of maturing 
tobacco has long since been immortalized by his name. 
Cavendish is now defined as tobaccos that have been 
mellowed by time, temperature and pressure. 


ONE MAN’S CAVENDISH IS ANOTHER 
MAN'S SHORT CUT. 


Good Cavendish tobacco like 
good wine doesn’t happen fast. 
All the fine tobaccos that go into | 
Amphora (they come from about \ 
20 different growing regions of 
the world) are kept in large 
casks for at least a year. Just the 
way Captain C did it. 





They go through at least one summer “sweat”. That 
way the tobaccos ferment under natural weather 
conditions. All of which combine to enhance the flavor 
and the mildness of the tobaccos. 

Now some pipe tobacco 
companies (they know who 
they are) try to create 

mildness by taking short cuts. By 
hurrying up the fermenting 

process, for example. They may 

end up with pipe tobacco, but 
they don’t end up with what we 

consider Cavendish. Because 
when you're fermenting tobacco, nothing 
artificial beats nature. She takes her own sweet time 

to bring out all the true flavor and taste of tobacco. 


WE'VE GOT A SECRET. 


Even after the first long fermentation period, the 
tobaccos are still a long way from being called Amphora. 

They are next shipped to our factory in Joure, some 
80 miles north of Amsterdam. There the tobaccos are 
carefully blended to our two-centuries’ old formula. 
The blended leaves are then compressed into “cakes” at 
carefully regulated high temperatures. 

( What these temperatures are and how long the 
tobaccos are pressed, we 
can’t tell you. It’s the 
Amphora secret. It’s not 
that we don’t trust you, but 
you never know who else may be 
reading this ad.) 

But what we can tell you is this. By pressing the 
tobacco leaves into cakes, each tobacco type contributes 
its own personality, its own flavor and character to the 


blend. 


OUR DORMITORIES ARE NOT FOR 
SLEEPING. 


Mildness is one thing. Extra mildness is something 
else. So we go a step further and age the pressed tobacco 
cakes a second time in special rooms we call dormitories. 

During this second aging process (we call it 
“lagering” and it’s like the way fine wines are aged), the 
flavor, aroma and mildness are married. Once and for all. 

We go through all of this time and trouble because 
we honestly believe it’s the only way to make the finest 
Cavendish in the world. 

A lot of pipe smokers must believe that, too. They’ve 
made Amphora exactly what it is today. 

The most popular imported pipe tobacco in America. 


P.S. Do you have any questions about pipes and pipe tobacco? 
If so, drop a note to the President, Douwe Egberts, Inc, 
8943 Fullbright Ave., Chatsworth, Calif. 91311, 


When was the last time the president of a company 
answered your mail? 





The Trouble with Lying 


The list is still growing, but already 
it resembles a Watergate Who's Who 
—former Attorney General John Mitch- 
ell, former Commerce Secretary Mau- 
rice Stans, former White House Aides 
H.R. Haldeman, John Ehrlichman, 
Dwight Chapin, Herbert Porter and 
Gordon Strachan, and California Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ed Reinecke. All have 
been accused of lying at one time or an- 
other during Watergate-related investi- 
gations. Chapin and Porter have already 
been convicted and others are likely to 
meet the same fate. The Watergate pros- 
ecutors seem to be turning up a prevar- 
ication in every pot, and the 
irony of the situation is pain- 
fully clear to the defendants. 

It was Attorney General 
Mitchell and the Nixon Ad- 
ministration that persuaded 
Congress to add to the per- 
jury laws four years ago so 
that prosecutions would be eas- 
ier—thereby providing, said 
Mitchell, “a more realistic de- 
terrent to giving false testimo- 
ny.” The current sheaf of 
charges is the first major re- 
sult of that shift in attitude and 
regulations. 

The new law uses the term 
“false declarations” rather 
than perjury and applies only 
to grand jury and other court- 
related proceedings. The orig- 
inal statute, which remains on 
the books, sweeps more broad- 
ly to include lying under oath 
during any federal proceeding. 
Each provides the same five- 
year maximum sentence. But 
whenever they have had the 
opportunity, the Watergate 
prosecutors have chosen to 
make use of the new charge 
of false declaration. Reason: 
Nixon’s law offers substan- 
tial advantages to the prosecution. 

For one thing, if the Government 
can show that a defendant swore to two 
conflicting statements, it need no long- 
er prove which one was false. Gone too 
is the stiff requirement that the testi- 
mony of a single witness who contra- 
dicts a defendant must be backed by a 
second witness or by other evidence. As 
a result, “a man can be convicted mere- 
ly on the oath of another man,” says Bos- 
ton Defense Lawyer Paul T. Smith. 
“That's tragic. For instance [Presiden- 
tial Lawyer Herbert] Kalmbach has tes- 
tified in direct contradiction to [Bebe] 
Rebozo on the disposition of that $100,- 
000 Hughes donation. One of them is 
lying. Basically, the prosecutor can sim- 
ply decide which one to prosecute.” 

The prosecutors are also taking ad- 
vantage of an old but little-used law that 
imposes a five-year maximum sentence 


for lying to a Government investigator, 
such as an FBI agent. The law was rare- 
ly enforced in the past in criminal in- 
vestigations partly for fear that it would 
inhibit those being questioned. None- 
theless, in a few cases the charge has 
been added to others against Mitchell 
and his colleagues. 

Despite their new advantages, pros- 
ecutors must still prove three things: that 
the defendant indeed lied, that he knew 
the statement was false, and that what 
he lied about was significant to the case. 
Further, the proof must be exceptionally 
precise. Last year the Supreme Court 
threw out the perjury conviction of Mov- 
ie Producer Samuel Bronston. Asked by 
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“To my astonishment, the jury wasn’t able to distinguish 
between little white lies and perjury.” 


a creditor's lawyer if he had ever had a 
Swiss bank account, Bronston answered 
under oath: “The company had an ac- 
count there.” Though the answer 
seemed to imply—falsely—that Bron- 
ston himself had not had an account, 
the court held that “a wily witness” may 
escape “so long as the witness speaks 
the literal truth.” 

Cagey Weaseling. In practice, 
says former U.S. Prosecutor Gary Naf- 
talis, the Government must also answer 
a question invariably in jurors’ minds: 
“Why would a person lie?” Usually the 
contention has been that the defendant 
was trying to conceal a criminal act. 
Consequently, most perjury charges are 
brought in conjunction with other crim- 
inal allegations. Such a coupling of 
charges can be a useful prosecution tac- 
tic. Quite often, the available evidence 
is not adequate to get a conviction for 


the original criminal act, but in front of 
the grand jury the defendant may have 
contradicted himself or others so much 
that he can be caught ina lie. Defense at- 
torneys argue that the ploy is open to 
abuse because an aggressive investiga- 
tor’s questions can sometimes trap even 
an innocent suspect. “Witnesses often 
give unresponsive answers, often for 
very legitimate reasons,” says Sheldon 
Elsen, who represented Bronston, 

Nor can the person being questioned 
take sure refuge in familiar evasions like 
“I do not remember” or “to the best of 
my recollection.” Cagey use of such wea- 
seling can make a later prosecution for 
lying more difficult, but not impossible. 
Indeed one of the charges on 
which Dwight Chapin was 
convicted was for his claimed 
failure to remember details of 
his dealings with Political Sab- 
oteur Donald Segretti. The 
legal theory traces back to the 
Queen's case in 1820, in which 
a footman was suspected of 
having had a lengthy affair 
with Queen Caroline. Ques- 
tioned about the matter, a fel- 
low servant in a position to 
know claimed that he did not 
remember. The Lord Chancel- 
lor ruled he could be convicted 
of perjury if the court reason- 
ably concluded he should have 
remembered. Thereupon his 
memory swiftly improved, and 
the principle was established. 

Defending against a charge 
of lying presents obvious dif- 
ficulties. It is usually not pos- 
sible to deny that the statement 
in question was made. Instead, 
observes Chicago Defense At- 
torney Charles Bellows, “a 
man charged with lying ought 
to take the stand and explain 
either that his statement was 
true, that his answer was mis- 
understood or that he hadn't 
adequately prepared for the question” 
and so made an honest mistake. But 
while it may be necessary, taking the 
stand is a dangerous maneuver, partic- 
ularly if a witness is nervous, or has an 
otherwise unfavorable demeanor. Ob- 
servers at the Chapin trial felt that the 
defense was holding its own until he be- 
gan testifying. His evasive manner and 
bad memory did not go over well with 
the jury. 

Chapin also had trouble with what 
may be the classic dilemma for Water- 
gate defendants. Character witnesses, as 
Bellows points out, are especially impor- 
tant when the issue is whether the de- 
fendant is a liar. But Chapin could find 
only two such witnesses. Most other po- 
tential supporters were themselves al- 
ready involved in the Watergate scan- 
dal. Last week John Mitchell ran into a 
related problem and presented no char- 
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acter witnesses for fear they would be 
cross-examined about Mitchell’s other 
imminent trial. Future Watergate defen- 
dants will probably have the same trou- 
ble Chapin and Mitchell did 


Decisions 


How much bad-mouthing must a po- 
liceman take before arresting the name- 
caller? The Supreme Court has ruled 
that states could ban verbal cop-baiting 
only if it involved “fighting words” like- 
ly to provoke a breach of the peace. But 
last week the court again made clear 
that no matter what words are used, the 
state law must first have defined the of- 
fense with precision. In North Little 
Rock, Ark., a policeman had heard one 
man in a group say, “Well, there goes 
the big bad mother. cops.” Twice 
more, with pungent variations, the heck- 
lers piled profanity on the policeman. 
Finally he made arrests. Dissenter Har- 
ry Blackmun, joined by Warren Burger 
and William Rehnquist, dryly related 
those facts and found that the applica- 
ble law had been sufficiently narrowed. 
But the majority, though it filed no writ- 
ten opinion, sent the case back to the Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court. The inflamma- 
tory language used may indeed have 
been punishable, but the majority ap- 
parently was not satisfied that the stat- 
ute involved had yet been interpreted 
to include only “fighting words.” 

Can an employee be fired at the boss's 
whim? For those protected by union 
agreements, Government service and 
long-term contracts, the answer is no. 
But perhaps half of U.S. workers are vul- 
nerable to the common-law tradition 
permitting dismissal for any reason. The 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, how- 
ever, recently struck down the common- 
law rule because it allowed an employ- 
er too much of an “iron hand.” If the 
firing “is motivated by bad faith or mal- 
ice or based on retaliation,” said the 
court, it “is not in the best interest of 
the economic system or the public good 
and constitutes a breach of the employ- 
ment contract.” As a result, those fired 
under such circumstances in New 
Hampshire may now bring suit for mon- 
etary damages. 

Can a single creation win both a copy- 
right and a design patent? A copyright 
protects a work for as much as 56 years; 
a design patent lasts for 14 years but pro- 
tects the creation even when another in- 
nocently comes up with the same idea. 
Generally, copyrights are for the pro- 
tection of authors, while patents are for 
inventors. Still, said the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, there can 
be an overlap; and in such cases, the au- 
thor-inventor may ask for both forms 
of protection. The new winner in this 
fledgling category is Richard Q. Yard- 
ley, who created the Spiro Agnew wrist- 
watch. For its qualities as a “work of 
art,” said the court, the watch deserves 
a copyright. For its “new, original and 
ornamental design,” it gets a design 
patent. 
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MOST FOLKS say this smoke control device looks out of 
place in Jack Daniel Hollow. But we're glad it’s here. 


You probably know we burn hard maple 
wood to charcoal for smoothing out 

the taste of Jack Daniel's. You also know 
that too many people are burning too 
many things in our country today. 


So, to do our part to fight pollution, 





we put up this burning device to 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


purify the smoke before it hits the 
air. No, it won’t do a thing to 
improve our whiskey. Yes, it 

looks a little silly. But all of 

us in Jack Daniel Hollow are 


pretty proud of it just the same. 





Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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How dare we compare our rates 


BIG CITIES 
Buffalo, NY. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

_ Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEDIUM CITIES 
_Akron, Ohio 
Gary, Ind. 

_ Nashville, Tenn 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Rochester, NY. 
San Mateo, Calif. 
Tacoma,Wash. 
SMALL CITIES 
Appleton, Wisc. 

— Bismarck, N.D. 
Farmington, N.M. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
New Castle, Pa. 





Comparison of Auto Insurance Rates 
For a 23-year Old, Unmarried, Male Driver* 





Pocatello, Idaho __ 





CONTINENTAL es 


$560 
398 
480 
454 
927 


__452 
598° 
322 
429 
457 
476 
410 


358 
320 
429 
344 


__ 358 
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Rock Hill, S.C. 





Rutland, Vt. 


For years, many people have believed that Allstate 
and State Farm have the lowest auto insurance rates. 

But look at the chart above. 

It's a comparison of rates in 20 cities (representa- 
tive of a// cities throughout the country) based on ac- 
tual quotations from Allstate and State Farm agents, 
and ourselves—Continental Insurance. 

The rates are for a 23-year old, unmarried male. 
(One of the most expensive categories in insurance.) 

How do we compare? 

In 8 of the 20 cities, we're lower than both Allstate 
and State Farm. 

In another 6, we're between the two, beating State 





410 
407 


*In all cases, rates are quoted on an annual basis and are those in effect January 3, 1974 for the following coverage: $25,000/50,000 Bodily 
Injury, $10,000 Property Damage, $1,000 Medical Payments, $50 Deductible Comprehensive, $100 Deductible Collision, Basic Uninsured Motor- 
ists, Minimum No-Fault where applicable. Vehicle: 1973 Chevrolet Nova Custom 4 Dr. 8 Cyl. Principal Operator: 23 years old, unmarried, mate, 
driving 3 years, no chargeable accidents or violations. Use: To and from work 9 miles daily, annual mileage 10,000. 


Farm every time. 

And in only 6 are we higher than both. 

In fact, overall we may compare even better. Be- 
cause with Continental Insurance you may qualify for 
lower rates than those shown on the chart. 

Of course, we'll be the first to admit that there's 
more to buying insurance than just price. And all 
things considered, we feel we offer you more for your 
money—like 24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim, and the 
services of an independent agent. 

Now, we can’t promise you that our rates will be 
lower for your specific city, age, car, or desired cov- 
erage. Because today companies generally base their 





with Allstate and State Farm? 


ALLSTATE =e 





STATE FARM e=s5 


$597 
409 
wkd 
522 
973 


439 
587 
430 
483 
480 
580 
465 


371 
317 
390 
341 
428 
396 
265 
500 


Quotations are subject to the following modifications: a). State Farm: Rates do not contemplate a dividend, or membership fee. b). Bis- 
marck, N.D.—Allstate: $100,000/300,000 Bodily Injury, $2,000 Medical Payments. c). Tacoma, Wash.—State Farm, Buffalo, N.Y.—Allstate, 
Rutland, Vt.—State Farm, Huntsville, Ala.—State Farm: Full coverage comprehensive. d). Farmington, N.M.—Allstate, Cincinnati, Ohio—Allstate: 
$25,000 Property Damage. e). Cincinnati, Ohio—Allstate: $50,000/100,000 Bodily Injury 



























rates on their actual experience with specific geo- 
graphical areas and driver classifications. 

In addition, each company has different kinds and 
amounts of discounts. Rates change periodically. And 
sometimes a company might feel you don’t qualify for 
a specific coverage or rate. 

But based on our chart, isn’t it worth calling all 3 
companies to see how we compare specifically for you? 





The 
Continental 


Start with your Continental Insurance Agent. (You'll 
find him in the Yellow Pages.) Insurance 
Just tell him you saw this ad. And now you want to ( ‘0 
see his rates. mpanies 
Seeing is believing. @CIC Higme Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York, New York 1 
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Last of the Medici: 
More Is More 


It is, on all counts, a stupendous 
show. The exhibition of late Florentine 
Baroque art, jointly organized by the De- 
troit Institute of Arts (where it runs 
through June 2) and the city of Flor- 
ence (which will show it through the 
summer in the Pitti Palace), includes 
some 300 works. Collected in the ex- 
hibit, which is called “The Twilight of 
the Medici,” are paintings, drawings, 
sculpture, medals, furniture, reliquaries 
and jewelry. Most are unfamiliar; all be- 
long to a style and period—from 1670 
to 1743—that only lately has come un- 
der the scholar’s gaze. The result is a 
dazzling feat of reinstatement. 

Ever since Bernard Berenson issued 
his ukases against it, Florentine Baroque 
has been considered mostly worthless 
baublery. Deluged with writhing alle- 
gorical nudes, surfeited by an amoral 
lavishness of porphyry, onyx, rock 
crystal and emeralds, lost in an ex- 
uberant jungle of gratuitous dec- 
oration, the viewer is a very long 
way from the limpid austerities 
of the Florentine Renaissance. 
The eye must struggle to ad- 
just itself. But once that ef- 
fort is made, “The Twilight of 
the Medici” becomes most 
rewarding. 

To begin with, it is a vivid 
lesson in how even a grossly de- 
cayed and autocratic society 
may still produce remarkable art. 
For nearly 300 years, the Medici 
ruled Florence, gaining more and 
more power until finally they were the 
grand dukes of Tuscany. In 1737 Gio- 
vanni Gastone de’ Medici, the last son 
of the family, died in a bedroom from 
which he had hardly stirred for eight 
years. It had been a long fall from the 
wolfish and pragmatic energies of the 
earlier Medici, like Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, to this vague and dropsical old 
prince whose face, as it survives in his 
portrait busts, was pleated with fat, the 
eyeballs bulging like those of a boiled 
pug dog. 

Cannon & Castles. The last 70 
years of Medici control were not rich in 
sympathetic characters. The Grand 
Duke Cosimo III, Giovanni Gastone’s 
father, was a gloomy paranoiac who 
ruled for 53 years, longer than any oth- 
er Medici, and turned his city into a re- 
ligious police state. A traveler in Flor- 
ence noted in 1720 that “there were, 
when we were there, Spies in all Com- 
panies—by which His Royal Highness 
was acquainted with every thing that 
passed—and the Cannon in the Castle, 
which were pointed towards the City, 
were always ready charg’d, in case of 
any popular insurrection.” One of the 
few activities that can be said to have 
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prospered in Florence in the late 17th 
and early 18th centuries was art—that, 
and music too, for Cosimo’s older son 
Ferdinando (1663-1713) was patron to 
both Handel and Scarlatti. 

Artists belonged to a hierarchy ac- 
cording to their appointed positions in 
the grand duke’s court. The favored 
sculptors and architects, and to a lesser 
extent the painters, were assured plen- 
ty of work and economic security, but 
they were required to do the ruler’s bid- 
ding. From them Cosimo required an 
unparalleled mixture of crushing pomp, 
elaborate craftsmanship and theatrical- 
ity of expression. His taste was typified 
by an octagonal jasper picture frame (see 
color spread overleaf) created in the 
grand-ducal workshops, then headed by 
the sculptor Giovanni Battista Foggini. 













DELLA VALLE’S COSIMO III 
He enriched the simplest things. 


This object, riotously embellished with 
gilded bronze and carved fruit in pierre 
dure—a collective name for the semi- 
precious stones of which the last Me- 
dici were so inordinately fond—is cer- 
tainly one of the most grandiose images 
of conspicuous consumption in all West- 
ern art. It makes Fabergé, in retrospect, 
look like Mies van der Rohe. The frame 
embodies one of Cosimo’s principles: 
more is more. (The refrain that hums 
through Florentine art theory of the time 
is to “enrich the simplest things.”) The 
painting in the frame, a Madonna and 
Child by the court artist Carlo Dolci, 
sums up another theme favored by Co- 
simo: piety. This blend of religious sen- 
timent and florid materialism, per- 
formed in the simultaneous interests of 
God and the duke, is all but incompre- 
hensible today; but it produced its 
masterpieces. 

Another piece, also thought to be by 


Foggini, is the Reliquary of Saints of the 
Dominican Order—a gilded bronze tem- 
ple with a dome made of rock-crystal 
scales and figurines of the saints in rare 
colored stone. Such works exist on a lev- 
el of technical brilliance that against all 
the odds keeps vulgarity at bay. In the 
case of the Reliquary of St. Sigismund, 
the richness of substances (the silver fig- 
ures glittering against the ebony taber- 
nacle) seems like a Baroque restatement 
of the medieval belief that precious ma- 
terials could in themselves symbolize the 
glories of heaven. 

Bronze & Baroque. Perhaps the 
most surprising aspect of this huge show 
is the way in which it reveals how Flor- 
entine Baroque looks forward to the 
later Rococo style. The show is not all 
a matter of ponderous wealth, especially 
not the bronzes and plaques by Mas- 
similiano Soldani Benzi, Foggini and his 
nephew and pupil Filippo della Valle. 
Bronze was one of Cosimo III's favorite 
substances, and it was to the art of 
bronze casting that he looked in his 
effort to reverse—or at least delay 
—the decline of Florentine sculp- 
ture, which had been stagnating 
since the end of the 16th cen- 

tury. Foggini, who was sent to 

Rome to study the work of Ba- 

roque masters like Bernini, 
learned to mold his sculptures 
with lyrical sensuality. This 
morbidezza—a quality then 
much prized by Italian con- 
noisseurs—can be seen in the 
ravishingly decorative terra cot- 
ta model for his bronze group of 

David displaying the severed head 
of Goliath. 

As patron, Ferdinando de’ Medici 
embraced the Rococo more directly: he 
had lived in Venice, and he turned to 
such Venetians as Sebastiano Ricci, 
whose sumptuous Love Punished, with 
its riot of firm pink nudes in the rinsed 
blue empyrean, scans like a prophecy 
of Tiepolo and Boucher. The theme of 
love or Cupid's being chastised or hav- 
ing his feathers plucked off crops up so 
often in late Medicean painting that one 
wonders whether it had something to 
do with the high incidence of syphilis 
among the nobility; Ferdinando’s own 
death was hastened by it. 

With The Rape of Europa, by Gio- 
vanni Domenico Ferretti, it seems clear 
that the Baroque—with its flamboyant 
drama—is over. Ferretti’s Europa is not 
being abducted by the bull; she is pos- 
turing like a courtesan doll on the back 
of a cow that belongs, in spirit, to Ma- 
rie Antoinette’s palace dairy. What ef- 
fect, if any, such elegant fancies might 
have had on the populace of Florence 
is unknown. But in any case, Ferretti’s 
work, like everything else in this show. 
is based on the unclosable gap between 
artand life—and. after 250 years, is none 
the worse for it. = Robert Hughes 
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“Love Punished” by Sebastiano Ricci, circa 1706 


Reliquary of St. Sigismund, 1719 


“David and Goliath” by 4 


Giovanni Battista Foggini, 1723 es 


Reliquary of saints of the 
Dominican Order, 1713 


“Madonna and Child” by Carlo Dolci, in frame 
attributed to Giovanni Battista Foggini, 1675 








SUPPLY 


Legacy of a Fading Crisis 


The U.S. was heading into a trou- 
blesome energy shortage before Arab 
nations clamped an embargo on oil ex- 
ports last October—and it could still 
have one now that tankers are again un- 
loading Arab petroleum at American re- 
fineries. Indeed, unless Americans con- 
tinue the conservation habits they 
learned during the embargo crisis and 
push hard to develop alternate sources 
of energy, nagging scarcities could per- 
sist far into the future 

That is the majority view of Gov- 
ernment and private energy experts. So 
far, it seems to be making only a mod- 
erate impression on a public thankful 
that the energy crisis is over, as it in- 
deed is. At the height of the crisis in 
late winter, soaring oil prices, abrupt 
layoffs in some fuel-short industries, and 
mile-long lines of cars outside gasoline 
stations shocked Americans into a new 
conservation ethic. People sharply cur- 
tailed driving and turned down lights 
and thermostats in homes and factories. 

Now, with Arab oil flowing again, 
there are many signs that Americans are 
resuming their old profligate use of en- 
ergy. Weekend traffic is again jamming 
highways from New Jersey to Califor- 
nia, and people are gradually forgoing 
mass transit and commuting to work by 
car, The nationwide 55-m.p.h. speed 
limit is being more and more ignored 
While many householders continue to 
douse lights in empty rooms, outdoor 
signs in Las Vegas, Manhattan and oth- 
er places are again blazing wastefully 
New Jersey and Virginia have dropped 
state gasoline-rationing plans, and Pres- 
ident Nixon has told motorists that there 
is no longer any need for them to can- 
cel driving vacations this summer 

Uncertain Imports. Yet the factors 
that were producing a squeeze before the 
embargo still remain. The U.S. normal- 
ly burns about 17 million bbl. of oil per 
day but produces only 11 million bbl., 
leaving the nation uncomfortably de- 
pendent on uncertain and costly im- 
ports. U.S. refineries do not have enough 
capacity to supply unconstrained de- 
mand even if the country had crude oil 
in unlimited quantities. Production of 
natural gas, the second most important 
fuel behind oil, is running 5% behind de- 
mand. If Americans do not continue 
conservation measures, spot gasoline 
shortages could still crop up this sum- 
mer and electric power would have to 
be curtailed, causing brownouts and re- 
stricted use of air conditioning. 

The importance of continued con- 
servation is underscored by two sets of 
estimates from the Federal Energy Of- 
fice. If demand is unconstrained, FEO 
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figures, petroleum supply this quarter 
will fall 6% short of potential use. The 
shortfall would be 3% in the third quar- 
ter and 4% in the fourth. Gasoline short- 
ages would range between 2% and 5% 
for the rest of this year, and residual oil 
used to power electric generators would 
fall a dangerous 13% below demand in 
the months immediately ahead. On the 
other hand, FEO analysts reckon, with 
effective conservation the gap between 
supply and demand for all petroleum 
products would be only 3% in the cur- 
rent quarter and a mere 1% in the third 


ARTHUR GRACE 


pacts and subcompacts. By year’s end, 
more than half of the industry's capac- 
ity will be committed to small cars. 

Long range, the outlook for avoid- 
ing shortages is mildly encouraging but 
highly iffy. By the late 1970s, the open- 
ing of the Alaska pipeline and a start 
on production from new offshore wells 
should boost supplies of domestically 
produced petroleum by about 3 million 
bbl. per day. That would still leave the 
nation a long way from self-sufficiency 
But the U.S. could come close to that 
goal by 1985, a Ford Foundation study 
asserts, by halving its annual growth in 
energy demand to 1.2% through con- 
servation and more efficient use of en- 
ergy. Such an effort would include in- 
stalling advanced, energy-conserving 
lighting, water and heating systems, and 





IRONING AT ROXBURY, MASS., LAUNDRY THREATENED BY SHARPLY RISING FUEL COSTS 
Jammed highways, blazing lights and the shadow of a new squeeze. 


and fourth. No gasoline shortage at all 
would exist in the second half of 1974, 
and scarcities of residual oil would 
amount to no more than 5% 

Despite the tendency of Americans 
to return now to energy normality, the 
outlook for conservation is by no means 
all bleak: the crisis did leave a legacy of 
changes in attitudes and practices. A 
wide range of businesses are now op- 
erating profitably using from 15% to 
40% less energy than before, often by 
such simple measures as turning off 
lights and heat in unused rooms. They 
have every economic incentive to con- 
tinue saving. Builders are putting up 
more houses with insulation that keeps 
in heat and saves fuel. Most significant 
is the auto industry’s sharp swing to- 
ward smaller, gas-thrifty cars. Detroit 
will spend $1 billion this year to con- 
vert big-car plants to production of com- 


shipping more short-haul freight by rail 
instead of truck or plane. 

Even then, production would have 
to be increased on a large scale, and that 
would require a major drive by the Gov- 
ernment, the oil companies and other 
energy firms. All are off to a slow start 
During the crisis, President Nixon an- 
nounced Project Independence to give 
the U.S. the capacity for self-sufficiency 
by 1980—a highly questionable dead- 
line. But Operation Independence is lit- 
tle more than a slogan at present. The 
FEO does not expect to work out the pro- 
gram’s precise aims and the means of 
achieving them before November. 

Oil production in the U.S. right now 
is actually going down, despite the huge 
price increases that the Government has 
permitted in order to encourage expan- 
sion. For example, pedhos. output in the 
four weeks ended April 5 totaled 9.07 
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ENERGY 


million bbl. daily, a 2.6% decline from 
production in the same period last year. 
Oilmen say that they are hampered by 
shortages of steel pipe, drilling rigs and 
the like, but that given time they will 
boost production sharply. Refinery ca- 
pacity increased 6.2% last year, and now 
stands at 14.2 million bbl. daily. That is 
about 3 million bbl. less of refined prod- 
ucts than the U.S. consumes each day. 
To make up the shortfall, high-priced 
gasoline, heating oil and other refined 
products must be imported. 

Whatever the extent of future short- 
ages, some other aftereffects of the fad- 
ing energy crisis will trouble the coun- 
try for years. One is a permanently 
higher level of prices. Persian Gulf crude 
is now selling in the U.S. for up to $11 
per bbl., triple its landed price a year 
ago. About 40% of the oil produced do- 
mestically is exempt from price controls 
and is selling at close to $10 per bbl., 
more than double last year’s price. As 
worldwide production gradually ex- 
pands, most experts calculate that prices 
for crude will drop perhaps $4 per bbl. 
over the next two years. That would pro- 
vide welcome relief but still leave costs 
high by all historic standards. 

The high prices are hurting busi- 
nesses large and small. The two major 
US. international air carriers, Pan 
American and TWA, this month asked 
for Government subsidies to help pay 
skyrocketing bills for jet fuel. In Rox- 
bury, Mass., the Pilgrim Laundry, New 
England’s largest home laundry, sees its 
very existence threatened. Complains 
Manager Jack Parnell: “Our fuel costs 
are up $1,300 a week. If we don’t get 
some relief, we will probably have to go 
out of business.” 

Public Anger. Another lasting ef- 
fect of the crisis has been a deep change 
in the position of the oil industry, which 
probably will never again be able to op- 
erate under its accustomed light tax load 
or with its old freedom from regulation. 
The industry posted enormous profit in- 
creases throughout the crisis; the first 
major firm to report its first-quarter 
earnings, Sun Oil, had a profits gain of 
85% over the same period last year. 
These profits have drawn public anger 
and made the industry a prime target 
for reform-minded Congressmen. The 
House Ways and Means Committee is 
now working on a bill that would in- 
crease oil-company taxes by $16 billion 
over the next six years. Among other 
things, the bill would phase out the con- 
troversial 224% depletion allowance 
and impose heavier taxes on the com- 
panies’ foreign earnings. Another bill 
sponsored by Democratic Senator Ad- 
lai Stevenson III of Illinois would give 
the Federal Power Commission the au- 
thority to regulate oil companies in 
much the same way that it now super- 
vises public utilities. How many of these 
and other proposed restrictive measures 
become law will depend largely on how 
high prices remain and how effectively 
oilmen and the Administration act to 
prevent future shortages. 


JEMANGIR GAZDAR—WOODFIN CAMP 
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INDIAN FARMER USING SCARCE DIESEL FUEL TO RUN IRRIGATION PUMP NEAR GHAZIABAD 


INDIA 


A Crippling Shortage 


At this time every year, Indian farm- 
ers begin to eye their sun-scorched fields 
and await the life-giving monsoon rains 
of June and July. After two years of be- 
low-normal precipitation, manufactur- 
ers and power-plant managers are wait- 
ing for the rain just as anxiously. Only 
a heavy monsoon can help to alleviate 
the crippling shortage of electric power 
that is aggravating India’s many indus- 
trial and agricultural agonies. 

Hydroelectric plants generate 40% 
of India’s electricity, but they are run- 
ning slowly now. Last winter's rain was 
low, and snow fell only lightly in the Hi- 
malayas, where the great rivers of north 
India swell. The flow in those rivers is 
now down to a trickle. Nor can coal- 
fired generators take up the slack. 
Plagued with their own problems, in- 
cluding limited fuel supplies, they are 
not working at full capacity. At present 
sky-high prices, India also cannot afford 
to import as much oil as it needs to op- 
erate the supplementary plants that 
power individual factories. So the coun- 
try faces power shortages that promise 
to be even worse than those that cost its 
industry $1 billion in lost production last 
year. 

Of India’s 21 states, only three en- 
joy a surplus of power. Eight make do, 
and the other ten are in serious trouble. 
The state of Haryana is hardest hit; it 
has no generating capacity of its own, 
and since last year has been forced to re- 
duce its power consumption by a total 
of 60%. Between Feb. 1 and March 30, 
power was shut off completely 19 times 
in Haryana’s Faridabad industrial town- 
ship, causing layoffs of 60,000 workers 
at a time; layoffs in the entire state to- 
taled 200,000. Haryana industrialists 
fear outbreaks of violence among un- 
employed workers, who have consider- 
able reason for feeling frustration. They 
are trying to cope with a 21% inflation 


rate on the 50% of normal wages that 
they get while on layoff. 

In Uttar Pradesh, India’s most pop- 
ulous state, the outlook is hardly bright- 
er. The 300-megawatt Rihand dam has 
been closed by water shortages; last 
month, power was cut by 40% through- 
out the state. Electric steel furnaces until 
last week were allowed no power at all 
and had to shut down completely. In 
the city of Ghaziabad, other industries 
are allowed power to operate only be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. That move 
saves power for domestic and office use 
during the day, but it automatically idles 
15% of the factory work force of 70,000, 
since women are forbidden by law to 
work after 7 p.m. 

Idle Pumps. The most threatening 
effect of the power shortage is on ag- 
riculture. This year, the combination of 
drought and fertilizer shortages is likely 
to hold India’s grain harvest low enough 
to cause near famine; the power scar- 
city worsens the situation by making 
electric irrigation pumps all but useless. 
In Punjab state, wealthy farmers had 
purchased diesel pumps to use when the 
electric pumps failed, but the oil trou- 
bles have made diesel fuel scarce too. 
Gas stations selling diesel fuel have to 
be protected by policemen from mobs 
of farmers who wait for days for tank 
trucks to arrive and then storm the 
pumps. Some trucks have been waylaid 
on back roads by farmers who drained 
the trucks and then paid for the fuel. 

Even a heavy monsoon would not 
end the power shortages. If India’s gen- 
erators ran at full capacity, they still 
could not supply all the electricity the 
nation needs. The architects of India’s 
five-year plans have encouraged an un- 
balanced industrial development; in the 
past five years, demand for electricity 
grew by 70%, but generating capacity 
increased only 30%. Providing adequate 
power for a country that is expected to 
almost double its population by the year 
2000 is at present a problem without a 
solution. 
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Conqueror 16 be Congiteror 105 


The Chrysler Hot Hull Gang. 


Engineered to beat the others cold! 


They're bold, fast and beautiful. The high- 
performance hot hulls from Chrysler. 
Leader of the gang is the Conqueror S-III 
—1I8% feet of hot-performing deep-vee 
that streaks across the water at breath- 
taking speeds. Available with either 340-cu.- 
in. Super Bee III inboard/outdrive or a 
Super Bee III jet. She’s built for safety and 
comfort all the way, too. And loaded 
with a long list of exciting features. 
Conqueror 105 is the latest member of the 
gang. An all-new deep-vee 15’10” outboard 
sportster, she’s built to move in fast 
company—triggered by up to 105 outboard 
horsepower. Built with all the performance 
of the Conqueror S-III, the 105 is a perfect 


ski boat. Her sleek styling is complemented 
by upholstered twin locking swivel bucket 
seats, a swing-up full-width stern seat and 
low blue-tint wraparound windshield. 

The popular Chrysler Conqueror 16 is still 
a one-of-a-kind sport boat—16 feet of 
unique, shallow-vee, quick-planing hull with 
special sponsons, lifting strakes and 
horizontal airflow quarter wings. All 
wrapped up in a brand-new dress, the 
Conqueror 16 handles up to 135 outboard 
horses with ease. 

See the Conquerors and the complete 
line of 1974 Chrysler-engineered boats at 
your Chrysler Crew dealer, and get your 
free copy of the 1974 Boat Buyer’s Guide. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


POLICY 


Tough Time to Take Over 


The economic news had rarely 
looked so discouraging. National pro- 
duction in the first quarter dropped more 
sharply than at any time in the past 16 
years. Consumer prices continued to spi- 
ral up at a dizzying double-digit rate. In- 
terest rates on some bank loans hit an 
alltime high. If the new figures had been 
deliberately chosen to do so, they could 
hardly have underscored better the di- 
mensions of the job that faces Federal 
Energy Chief William Simon, who was 
nominated last week to be Secretary of 
the Treasury. Simon may end up with 
more responsibility than anyone except 
President Nixon for dealing with the tri- 
ple threat of economic downturn, infla- 
tion and credit squeeze. 

The most eye-opening statistic of the 
week was that real output of goods and 
services in the first quarter fell at an an- 
nual rate of 5.8%. If output goes down 
again in the current quarter, many pol- 
iticians surely will be talking about a sec- 
ond Nixon recession—and an inflation- 
ary one at that. There were other 
downbeat indicators: industrial produc- 
tion in March fell for the fourth straight 
month, and is now 2.8% below its No- 
vember peak; housing starts last month 
were 36% below a year earlier. The de- 
clines did little to break the grip of in- 
flation. Consumer prices in March shot 
up at a compound annual rate of 14%. 
Banks across the country raised their 
prime rate on business loans to an un- 
precedented 104%. 

Cruel Dilemma. Despite the glum 
news, the worst of the economic down- 
turn is probably over. The March drop 
in industrial production was smaller 
than any of the previous three declines; 
auto sales in early April were down only 
about half as much as earlier in the year; 
the housing slump appears to be bot- 
toming out; and U.S. industry plans 
heavy capital spending. Because the 
Arab oil embargo has ended, most econ- 
omists expect real G.N.P. in the cur- 
rent quarter to be “flat’—that is, up or 
down only a trifle. While that would 
scarcely be an achievement to crow 
about, it would mark a considerable im- 
provement over the first quarter. Still, 
the persistence of galloping inflation 
presents Simon and other federal plan- 
ners with a cruel dilemma: they must 
somehow find ways to contain the price 
rises without restraining the economy so 
much as to abort a recovery from the 
weak first quarter. 

It is not a dilemma to be celebrated 
—and so perhaps it was fitting that the 
announcement of Simon’s elevation was 
remarkably low-key. The introduction 
of a new senior Cabinet member is nor- 
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DIRCK HALSTEAD 


mally one of Washington's more estab- 
lished rituals; the President himself 
usually presides at a special press con- 
ference with the smiling appointee at 
his side. Last week’s announcement, by 
contrast, had all the pageantry of a 
White House laundry pickup. Neither 
Nixon nor Simon was even there. Dep- 
uty Press Secretary Gerald Warren 
slipped the news in at the regular 
11 a.m. White House press briefing and 
acknowledged only after questioning 
that the President was “extremely 
proud” to nominate Simon. 

No matter how it was handled, the 
announcement would have been anti- 
climactic. It had been common knowl- 
edge for almost a month that Simon 
would succeed George Shultz as Trea- 
sury Secretary—and the announcement 
by no means decides Simon’s backstage 
battle with Budget Director Roy Ash for 
pre-eminence in economic policymak- 
ing. As the new Treasury chief (Senate 
confirmation seems certain), Simon may 
eventually wield more influence than 
any other economic official. But Ash has 
secured a promise from Nixon of an ex- 
panded role in policy formation. 

In addition, Simon pointedly is not 
being named to three other top econom- 
ic posts held by Shultz. John Dunlop, di- 
rector of the Cost of Living Council, will 
take over from Shultz as chairman of 
that group—a rather empty honor since 
COLC will lose most of its power when 
wage-price controls expire April 30. 
Shultz’s job as Assistant to the President 


SIMON’S STAFF TOASTING HIM WITH CHAMPAGNE & TOY TELEPHONE TO MARK PROMOTION 


for economic affairs will be left unfilled 
Nixon himself will succeed Shultz as 
chairman of the Cabinet-level Council 
on Economic Policy and, as Warren put 
it, “intends to play an increasingly ex- 
panded role in the coordination of eco- 
nomic policy.” Simon will, however, in- 
herit still another Shultz job: chairman 
of the economic “troika”—the Treasury 
Secretary, Budget Director and chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers—that meets periodically to advise 
the President. That post should give Si- 
mon a slight edge over Ash. 

Simon is being replaced as energy 
chief by John Sawhill, a 37-year-old for- 
mer budget official whom Simon chose 
as his deputy when the Federal Energy 
Office was created last December. Si- 
mon will probably continue to set broad 
energy policies, while Sawhill will over- 
see day-to-day operation of the FEO. 

Phone Demon. Simon enters the 
Cabinet after only 17 months in Wash- 
ington; Shultz spirited him away from a 
Wall Street bond-trading career that 
had made him a millionaire to take the 
No. 2 job at Treasury in December 1972. 
In that post, and later as energy czar, the 
46-year-old Simon acquired a reputation 
for candor, accessibility to the press and 
to Congress, and a fierce independence. 
He has clashed publicly with other top 
Administration officials, and even found 
himself at odds with the President last 
winter when Simon ridiculed some ener- 
gy-crisis observations by the Shah of 
Iran, whom Nixon immediately defend- 
ed. A demon on the telephone, Simon 
sometimes makes more than 100 calls in 
a single evening. At a champagne party 
in his honor last week, his FEO staff pre- 
sented him with a toy telephone. 

The change in leadership at Trea- 
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sury probably will produce no immedi- 
ate changes in the Administration’s 
preference for a hands-off approach to 
economic management. Like Shultz, Si- 
mon is a confirmed free-marketeer with 
an abiding faith in the power and ef- 
ficacy of free enterprise. His service 
in Washington, Simon said recently, 
“taught me how impossible it is for the 
Government to try to settle all the little 
details in this incredibly complicated 
economy.” Accordingly, he opposes any 
return to fixed exchange rates for the 
dollar against international currencies, 
does not want to reimpose wage and 
price controls, and would like to give 
more generous tax breaks to business 
Yet Simon has said he does not oppose 
Government intervention in the econ- 
omy from time to time, and he seems 
more flexible in his beliefs than Shultz 
Simon's nomination may have been an- 
nounced with less fanfare than any pre- 
vious Nixon appointments, but few 
other Cabinet performances will be 
watched as closely 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Day of the Domsat 


When a small, drum-shaped satellite 
was maneuvered into orbit 22,300 miles 
above the equator last week, a new era 
in communications, and communica- 
tions-industry competition, began. The 
“bird,” called Westar I, is the U.S.’s first 
commercial domestic satellite,* and the 
first of two to be launched by Western 
Union. By late summer, Westar will 
bounce back to receiving stations on 
earth such signals as twelve separate 
color television programs or up to 14,y 
000 private-line telephone calls—and 
charge bargain rates for the service. 

Western Union's domestic satellite, 
or “domsat,”” thus poses a clear yhreat 
to the virtual monopoly that Anferican 
Telephone & Telegraph wields gver tele- 
communications in the U:S.; if offers an 
alternative to use of A T & J's ground 
facilities. But the Bell System was ready 
with a surprising countermheasure. Last 
week company officials gnnounced that 
A T & T would join with General Tele- 


*Other communications sitellites belong to Rus 
sia, Canada and an interfational consortium (IN- 
TELSAT) that includeg the U.S.'s COMSAT and 
transmits internationaf signals 


phone & Electronics in leasing all the 
communications systems aboard three 
other satellites to be sent up in 1975 and 
1976. The owner of these satellites is 
COMSAT General, a wholly-owned do- 
mestic subsidiary of COMSAT, the U.S 
Government-sponsored (but privately 
owned) corporation that itself handles 
only international traffic. The joint ven- 
ture of A T & T and GTE should end a 
bitter rivalry in which each company 
had planned to launch separate satel- 
lite systems. 

Even so, AT & T will not be fully 
meeting Western Union’s challenge. 


Under a Federal Communications Com- 
mission ruling, both the giant corpora- 
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tion and GTE must wait three years be- 
fore Ausing satellites for almost\ any 
purpose other than conventional lang- 
distance telephone transmission. The 
RCC’s point was to give other companies 
a chance to establish themselves in the 
telecommunications field now dominat- 
ed by A T & T. 

Understandably, Western Union is 
concentrating on areas where it will not 
get immediate satellite competition from 
Ma Bell: private business telephone 
lines, TV and long-distance data trans- 
mission. The latter promises to be most 
important. According to the Electronics 
Industries Association, beaming busi- 
ness and military data from one facility 
to another may well become a $5 billion- 
a-year business by 1980. 

RCA also has noticed the opportu- 
nity. It has been using Canada’s Anik 
II satellite to provide Alaska with tele- 
phone and TV service, and plans to put 
at least two domsats into orbit to serve 


the rest of the U.S., starting in 1975 
Robert J. Angliss, RCA vice president 
for services, shrugs off his company’s 
biggest problem: “A T & T hasn't been 
subjected to a truly competitive environ- 
ment,” he says. “We're used to compe- 
tition and prepared for it.” 

Some observers nonetheless believe 
that there will be too much hardware 
in the sky (see diagram), Not many more 
than 22,000 businesses are now in the 
market for private telephone lines. And 
the three major commercial television 
networks have shown little enthusiasm 
to date for using domestic satellites 
Since sports and news events originate 
in many areas, the networks prefer to 
rely on existing facilities rather than to 
build expensive new ones to beam the 
programs to satellites 

The domsats do promise big savings 
for business data-transmission and tele- 
phone users, though. Messages on ter- 
restrial microwave systems can go only 
as far as the horizon, where a “repeat- 
er” tower jumps them to the next tower 
To send a message from coast to coast 
takes about 100 repeaters, each of which 
involves heavy capital investment. Sim- 
ilarly costly equipment is needed to 
transmit messages via long land cables 
A domsat replaces repeaters and most 
other relaying devices. Though each sat- 
ellite costs about $20 million to launch, 
Operating costs are so low that Western 
Union and RCA are filing rates from 
25% to 50% below prevailing rates. 

Ghostly Echo. A private terrestrial 
link from New York to Los Angeles 
costs $2,207.25 per month; satellite 
transmission will do the job for only 
$1,120. To meet the competition in the 
heavens, A T & T has already asked the 
ECC to approve new, mostly lower rates 
for its service on the ground. The pro- 
posed charge for private lines between 
majdr metropolitan areas will drop 
sharply, though costs of private lines to 
less bu’y areas would increase. 

The\vise of domsats will hardly be 
noticed by the average person. TV re- 
ception will not get better or worse, nor 
will rates fork most conventional phone 
calls change.\Even the person talking 
over a private\business line will have 
only one way of, knowing whether his 
call is going by satellite or a ground fa- 
cility. Domsat communications some- 
times produce a ghystly echo—a real 
message from outer space 


NORTH AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES 


Satellites in orbit and to be placed in orbit 22,300 mi. above the equator 


Each system will have its own ground stations for transmitting and receiving signals 
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LABOR 
Busting Bias in Steel 


In most steel mills there are basi- 
cally three kinds of jobs: well-paid craft 
and production posts for whites, dirtier 
and lesser-paid jobs for minorities and 
clerical jobs for women. A landmark 
consent decree signed last week by the 
United Steelworkers of America and 
nine major companies* promises to 
change that situation. The agreement, 
which ends a Government suit against 
the companies and the union, is the first 
job-discrimination settlement to cover 
almost an entire industry. 

Under the agreement, some 40,000 
women and minority workers will re- 
ceive $30.9 million in back wages this 
year to compensate them for past dis- 
crimination. Half of all new craft and 
trade job openings, and 25% of all su- 
pervisory and management-training 
spots, must be given to women and mi- 
nority workers until their representation 
in each job category equals specific stan- 
dards that are now being set for each 
plant. Moreover, union members can- 
not lose seniority or pay by switching 
job categories. 

Even so, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and the National Organization for 
Women contend that the industry got 
off too easily, and are suing to have the 
decree set aside. Average back pay for 
each worker will come to $750; by con- 
trast, a recent judgment against North- 
west Airlines could be worth as much 
as $18,000 for a longtime employee. 
Also, the decree grants the industry im- 
munity from any other job-bias suits 
until it expires in five years; if any are 
filed by workers who believe they are 
still being discriminated against, the 
Government will intervene on the side 
of the companies and union. 

Government bias busters may have 
a chance to redeem themselves in the 
eyes of the civil rights groups. A num- 
ber of federal agencies are investigating 
possible job discrimination at some of 
the largest U.S. corporations. General 
Motors, General Electric, Ford and 
Sears already have been named as tar- 
gets by the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, and other cases are 
expected in such basic industries as cop- 
per and aluminum. 


Miners on Wall Street 


Wall Street is hardly the place where 
striking unions usually look for allies, 
but the United Mine Workers last week 
tried to organize some support there. As 
Duke Power Co. of North Carolina pre- 
pared to offer 4.5 million shares of new 
common stock, the U.M.W. spent 
$8,666.88 to buy a full-page ad in the 
Wall Street Journal's Eastern editions 
advising investors that the shares would 
*Allegheny Ludlum, Armco, Bethlehem. Jones & 
Laughlin, National, Republic, U.S. Steel, Whee- 
ling-Pittsburgh and Youngstown. 
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be a bad buy. The ad quoted at length 
from testimony before the North Car- 
olina Utilities Commission last October 
in which Duke President Carl Horn Jr. 
said that “Duke Power's financial con- 
dition is currently among the poorest in 
the entire industry.” Next day 18 min- 
ers, some wearing boots and safety 
lamps, picketed the New York Stock 
Exchange to ram home the message. 
The stock issue sold out anyway, but the 
U.M.W. plans a similar campaign next 
month to defeat a Duke attempt to sell 
$100 million worth of bonds. 

The tactic seems not only imagina- 
live but a bit desperate. For nine months, 
the union has struck the Brookside, Ky., 





KENTUCKIANS PICKETING NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
A bull market at the gun shop. 


mine of Eastover Mining Co., which is 
owned by Duke Power, over health and 
safety standards. Success is crucial to 
U.M.W. efforts to sign up the mines of 
Harlan County—still known as “Bloody 
Harlan” because of the tear gas bomb- 
ings, shootings and beatings during a 
U.M.W. organizing drive in the 1930s. 
The U.M.W. is convinced that Eastover 
will never settle unless the parent Duke 
Power insists that it do so. And East- 
over needs to hold out only three more 
months before it can campaign for an- 
other bargaining election, in which non- 
union workers might be eligible to vote. 
Should the U.M.W. be defeated, 40 strik- 
ers could lose not only their jobs but their 
homes; their right to keep living in com- 
pany-owned housing would be question- 
able. By Harlan County standards, last 
week's activity on Wall Street was gen- 
tlemanly, but tempers are growing short 
—and Stump’s Gun Shop in Harlan is 
doing a brisk business. 


CONSUMERISM 


Discounts for Cash? 


About 503 million credit cards are 
in use in the U.S. today—proof enough 
that “plastic money” is replacing the 
folding kind. But the demonetization 
process is expensive. Merchants who 
routinely accept credit cards add a cred- 
it service surcharge of anywhere from 
2% to 8% to the price of their product 
or service. Though cash customers do 
not benefit from the credit system, they 
in effect help to subsidize it because they 
pay the higher prices too. The situation 
smacked of price fixing to the nonprofit 
Consumers Union. So last 
February it brought an anti- 
trust suit against the most 
prestigious credit card com- 
pany of all, American Ex- 
press Co., charging that the 
company forbade merchants 
who accepted its card to give 
discounts to cash customers. 

Amexco denied that it 
did any such thing, but last 
week it agreed to an out-of- 
court settlement. It will send 
notices to its 87,000 mer- 
chant-customers within the 
next 60 days that they may, 
if they wish, offer discounts 
to people who pay cash. To 
Consumers Union, the settle- 
ment is “a tremendous vic- 
tory.” To American Express, 
it is merely “a clarification of 
existing policy.” 

The real question is 
whether merchants will 
choose to give cash customers 
the discount. They cannot 
grant discounts only to those 
customers who ask; under 
Amexco’s new rules, a mer- 
chant who offers discounts 
must offer them “clearly and 
conspicuously” to everybody. 
Some may do that—if enough 
people request it. But many 
will not, since such two-tier pricing will 
surely cause bookkeeping headaches. In 
either case, the new discount is not like- 
ly to discourage Amexco’s 5 million 
cardholders, mostly business and pro- 
fessional men and women who travel 
and entertain a lot. To them, the card 
provides a record of expenses, freedom 
from having to carry large amounts of 
cash, and a means of establishing credit 
quickly and easily. “Now it is up to con- 
sumers to make cash discounting work,” 
says Consumers Union lawyer Paul 
Gewirtz. “Consumers have got to de- 
mand a discount and condition the pur- 
chase on getting a discount.” 

Next Target. Nonetheless, the 
Consumers Union case does set an un- 
official precedent that may affect other 
credit card companies—most notably 
the bank cards. Holders of such cards 
are mainly cost-conscious families who 
are more likely to want to spurn their 
cards in favor of a discount for paying 
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cash on a major purchase, say, of fur- 
niture. Rather than just wait to see what 
will happen next, Consumers Union is 
pursuing another antitrust suit against 
a member bank of the BankAmericard 
system. 


FOOD 
Seed Money 


It is necessary to cultivate our garden. 
—Voltaire 


Or if not actually necessary, at least 
desirable and economical in an era of vi- 
olent food-price inflation. So think mul- 
titudes of Americans, who are growing 
vegetables in backyards, vacant lots, 
apartment-house window boxes and 
even swimming pools, with a zeal un- 
matched since the Victory Garden days 
of World War II. Some examples of the 
fervor: 

> In Oak Creek, Wis., the Forest 
Hill Memorial Park cemetery converted 
some unused land into 30-foot-square 
garden plots and then rented 88 of them 
in less than an hour. 

> In Oak Lawn, IIl., Joanne Sikora 
plans to double the size of the plot from 
which she and her boy friend harvested 
enough vegetables last year to feed five 
people for an entire summer. 

> The city of Chicago has set up 100 
city-owned and an undetermined num- 
ber of privately owned vacant lots as 
“neighborhood farms”; it plans to equip 
neighborhood farmers with seeds and 
seedlings, a farm guide, tools, fer- 
tilizer, insecticide, fencing and, when 
necessary, water from nearby fire 
hydrants. 

> Atop a Manhattan apartment 
building, General Motors Heir Stewart 
Mott tends some 200 varieties of veg- 
etables and herbs on a_twentieth- 
of-an-acre penthouse spread that hous- 
es six chickens and a working com- 
post heap. 

While saving money for themselves 
—sometimes—the gardeners are also 
enriching a variety of businessmen. Last 
year the packaged-seed industry record- 
ed sales of $100 million to home gar- 
deners. So far in 1974, Everett Seed Co 
of Atlanta is reaping a 112% increase 
in sales of seeds—primarily tomatoes, 
bush beans, radishes, lettuce and field 
peas. W. Atlee Burpee Co. of Philadel- 
phia, one of the largest mail-order seed 
houses in the world, has increased sales 
of vegetable seeds at least 20%, and is 
running short of certain varieties of 
beans and peas. Makers of garden tools 
and other equipment also are prosper- 
ing. Ball Corp. of Muncie, Ind., maker 
of Mason jars and other home-canning 
equipment, raised its home-canning 
sales 46% last year to a total of $21 mil- 
lion, and expects to equal if not exceed 
that volume this year. 

How do the home gardeners fare 
economically? Derek Fell, executive di- 
rector of the National Garden Bureau, 
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HARVESTING BANANAS WITH A MACHETE ON COSTA RICA PLANTATION 
Bunching together for a bigger slice of the pie. 


estimates that on an investment of $5 
in seeds and another $25 in fertilizer, 
plants and tools, a 15- by 25-foot back- 
yard plot can return a yield of vegeta- 
bles worth $280 to $300 at present prices. 
But, he warns, “too many people over- 
spend the first time”; fancy tools and 
equipment (such as a $200 compost 
maker) of course reduce the savings. 
And Fell’s calculations do not include 
whatever value the home gardener 
might care to put on his or her unpaid 
labor. 


TRADE 
The New Export Cartel 


Ever since the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries began rais- 
ing oil prices unilaterally last fall, the 
industrialized world has had a nagging 
fear that producers of some other major 
commodity would follow their example. 
Last month it happened: seven nations 
that produce 80% of the world supply 
of a widely used commodity banded to- 
gether to increase export taxes a stag- 
gering 4,900%. The product: bananas. 

The new cartel, named Union de 
Paises Exportadores del Banano (Union 
of Banana Exporting Countries), was 
formed by Colombia, Costa Rica, Ec- 
uador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua and Panama. It proposes to slap a 
$1 export tax on every 40-Ib. box of ba- 
nanas leaving Latin America, 50 times 
the present 2¢ tax paid by major ex- 
porters. In the U.S., which is the world’s 
top banana in imports of the yellow fruit, 
the tax boost could raise retail prices 
from the present 16%¢ per Ib. toas much 
as 19¢. The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union has 


threatened to boycott such Latin Amer- 
ican imports as bananas, sugar and cof- 
fee if the tax is imposed. 

The banana republics claim that 
they need extra revenue partly to pay 
the higher oil prices posted by the pe- 
troleum cartel. The export price of ba- 
nanas has remained flat for two dec- 
ades at about 8¢ per Ib., while retail 
prices have climbed steadily, mostly to 
the benefit of three U.S.-owned com- 
panies that grow, ship and market the 
fruit: United Brands, Del Monte and 
Standard Fruit & Steamship. Acting 
singly, the growing countries could not 
get a bigger slice of the banana pie. Un- 
like petroleum, bananas cannot be 
stockpiled; in fact, they must be eaten 
within twelve days of being picked or 
they become too soft for most palates 
So if any one country tried to raise 
taxes, the three companies could stop 
dealing with it and leave that nation 
buried under fast-ripening fruit. 

Fragile Unity. When the banana 
exporters bunched together, the three 
companies indicated that they would 
pay the proposed tax. Yet the banana 
growers already are having trouble hold- 
ing ranks. World demand for bananas 
is not rising appreciably, and General 
Guillermo Rodriguez Lara, President of 
Ecuador, the most prolific banana pro- 
ducer (90 million boxes last year), fears 
consumer resistance if prices rise too 
rapidly. He pulled his country out of the 
cartel almost as soon as it was formed 
and announced that he would not raise 
export taxes. If he sticks to his plan, 
the banana republics may wind up il- 
lustrating once again the difficulty that 
non-petroleum commodity producers 
have in forging even the fragile 
degree of unity achieved by the Arab 
oil countries. 
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Only Northwest 
can fly you toTokyo 
and the Orient 
from 39 U.S. cities. 


The Orient Express is the premier network, connecting 
Tokyo, Osaka, Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong with more U.S. cities than any other airline. 
En route you'll enjoy delicious American entrees 
with a local flavor in both First Class and Coach: tasty 
hors d'oeuvres, superb cocktails, luscious desserts, 
hot Oshibori towels, wide-screen movies and stereo. * 


Wide-cabin comfort, too. 


Northwest is the only airline to fly all wide-cabin 747s 
and DC-10s between the U.S.A. and the Orient. 
For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 


Daily Express Flights To Tokyo and the Orient. 


New York 
Washington, D.C. 


Cleveland 
Chicago 


Mpls./St. Paul 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle/Tacoma 
Anchorage 
Honolulu 


**Via connections *$2.50 cr 
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Died. Frank McGee, 52, host of 
NBC’s Today program since 1971 and 
one of television's most prominent news- 
men; of pneumonia following treatment 
for cancer of the bone marrow; in Man- 
hattan. McGee was best known for his 
crisp, calm reporting at times of stress, 
epitomized by his twelve-hour marathon 
as NBC’s co-anchor man the day Pres- 
ident Kennedy was assassinated. A 
seemingly ubiquitous narrator of docu- 
mentaries, McGee became a lay expert 
on rocketry while covering the US. 
space program. Although suffering se- 
verely from back pains for the past few 
months, he bravely continued to work: 
he last appeared on Today less than a 
week before his death. 

. 

Died. Oliver Adams Quayle III, 52. 
widely respected pollster; of a heart at- 
tack; in Hanover, N.H. Most of 
Quayle’s surveys were commissioned by 
Democratic politicians for private use; 
his clients included Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson. The high-priced pulse tak- 
er never tried to equivocate when bear- 
ing bad news. “There is no point to the 
work,” he once said, “if you're not tell- 
ing the truth.” 

a 

Died. Mohammed Ayub Khan, 66, 
imposing, soldierly former President of 
Pakistan; of a heart attack; in Islam- 
abad, Pakistan. Trained at Britain’s 
Sandhurst Royal Military College, Ayub 
rose to commander in chief of the Pak- 
istani army and became president in 
1958. He helped spur Pakistan’s eco- 
nomic growth but did little to remedy 
the inequitable distribution of income 
among the population. In attempting to 
steer a neutral course in global politics, 
he clashed with—and later fired—For- 
eign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. Bhut- 
to became a critic of Ayub’s regime and 
was jailed briefly in November 1968. Af- 
ter five months of bloody civil strife, 
Ayub stepped down into retirement 
Bhutto became President in 1971 and 
today is Pakistan’s Prime Minister 


. 

Died. Gerald Martin Loeb, 74, wise 
stockbroker and bestselling author (The 
Battle for Investment Survival); of a heart 
attack; in San Francisco. Loeb joined 
the E.F. Hutton brokerage house in 
1922, retiring as vice chairman in 1965 
He predicted the 1929 crash in time to 
unload all his holdings and those of his 
customers and contended throughout his 
career that there is no place where 
knowledge will pay an individual as rich 
a reward as Wall Street. 


. 

Died. Marcel Pagnol, 79, Provengal 
schoolteacher turned playwright (To- 
paze) and filmmaker (The Baker's Wife) 
whose tender stage-screen trilogy of life 
on the Marseille waterfront was the ba- 
sis of the Broadway musical Fanny 
(1954-56); in Paris. 
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The Pilgrims of Taize 


Each day, beneath the greening hill- 
side vineyards of Burgundy, the tide of 
pilgrims swelled larger. Along the 
French country roads warm with the 
spring sun, they came with their back- 
packs and sleeping bags, many on foot, 
others on motorbikes. By Easter Sun- 
day, 20,000 had registered in the olive 
green army field tent posted as the 
“Taizé Community Welcome Bureau.” 
They were young—most of them still in 
their teens—many of them wearing 
sweatshirts labeled with such slogans as 
I FEEL FREE!, SONO TUO FRATELLO! (I 
am your brother) and DIESES JAHR 
TAIZE (This year, Taizé). The youngsters 
had not come for some modish Jesus 
rock festival. The goal of this growing 
annual pilgrimage is the country mon- 
astery of Taizé, where 70 monks live 
simply in the service of God. 

As monasteries go, Taizé is young 
—a full millennium younger than the 
nearby medieval abbey of Cluny. More- 


BROTHER ROGER WELCOMING VISITORS 


YOUNG PEOPLE GATHERING IN GIANT TENT FOR EASTER CELEBRATION AT TAIZE 


over, though it now includes 13 Roman 
Catholic members, Taizé was founded 
as a Protestant community in 1940. A 
Swiss theology student named Roger 
Schutz, then 25, came to France look- 
ing for a site for a Protestant experi- 
ment in monasticism. Schutz also want- 
ed to help refugees from Nazism and 
thus chose the hamlet of Taizé, near 
France’s German-occupied zone. There 
he and a few colleagues spent two years 
hiding Jews and others fleeing persecu- 
tion. Before the Germans occupied 
Taizé, Schutz escaped to Switzerland but 
returned after the war to open his Evan- 
gelical Reformed Community 

For nearly two decades the monks 
led a quiet life. Refusing gifts, they 
worked at various occupations (physi- 
cian, psychologist, architect, sculptor), 
often in nearby villages; they ran a print- 
ing press and cultivated their rich farm 
land. The brothers of Taizé took no for- 
mal vows, but pledged themselves to cel- 
ibacy, community of goods (both proper- 
ty and talents), and “acceptance of 
authority.” They dressed plainly, as lay- 
men, donning their white wool robes 
only for communal worship. The com- 
munity grew modestly, selecting only a 
few of the many who sought to join 

Then in the early 1960s, without in- 
vitation, a few youthful wanderers began 
to stop al the monastery to join in the 
simple, thrice-daily prayers and help 
with the chores. Visitors told friends 
about the place, and by the summer of 
1966 some 1,400 youngsters from all over 
Europe had gathered in tents at Taizé 
That year the monastery relaxed its rule 
against women lodgers (though singles’ 
tents are sexually segregated), and soon 
the monks decided to keep the prem- 
ises Open year round. Last year more 
than 70,000 young people signed in for 
a few days to several months. 

Most of the pilgrims share a vague 
spiritual hunger. “What struck me most 


here was the experience of finding so 
many people of my own age who were 
searching,” explained Magdalene, 21, a 
Norwegian at the camp. Alois, a 19- 
year-old German, suggested that “it’s 
not even Christianity we're searching 
for, since many of us are not believers 
What we all share is a search for mean- 
ing.” Stefano, a 15-year-old from Milan 
on his third visit to Taizé, said that “we 
all push to love God.” Taize’s pilgrims 
are not so much ecumenical as postec- 
umenical; a young man and woman who 
had known each other for weeks did not 
realize that both were Catholics until an 
outsider asked their religions 

Christian Life. Visitors pay for tent 
space and meals according to their 
means. Some join group discussions, es- 
pecially concerning ways of living a 
Christian life in modern society, Others 
combine half-days of farm work with pe- 
riods of silent contemplation; still oth- 
ers make more structured individual re- 
treats under the guidance of one of the 
brothers. But the key element is their 
roughhewn communal life. “Here words 
and actions come together,” says a 
French girl named Marie-Joseph. “Here 
we see what it is like to live and work 
and discuss and play together, what it 
is like to form a community. Many 
young people are not religious because 
they do not understand that the church 
should be community above all.” 

This August a series of conferences 
will begin at Taizé and later move on 
to other countries. The meetings, to be 
called the Council of Youth, will explore 
ways that the young can help offset the 
injustices of the world so that, as a coun- 
cil slogan puts it, man will “no longer 
be victim to man.” Brother Roger does 
not want the council to become a bu- 
reaucratized movement. There will be. 
he says, “no successions of votes, amend- 
ments, commissions, representations. It 
will be like an ever-widening river it 
will be what we shall have become.” 

He has asked his followers to suggest 
goals for the council, and ideas have 
flowed in. As collected in a new paper- 
back, Dare to Live: The Taizé Youth Ex- 
perience (Seabury; $2.95), the ideas are 
eclectic and ambitious. Often they re- 
flect local versions of radical Christian- 
ity. A Latin American, for instance, 
looks forward to a somewhat utopian 
kind of social, economic and political 
liberation—a Christian “revolution” 
that will set the world aright. Others 
view Christian life as a “sign of contra- 
diction” in a pagan civilization—to see 
their role as an example of selfless living 
in a selfish world. “The council will not 
give us an answer to everything,” says 
one of the young organizers. “The Gos- 
pel is a call, not an answer.” 

Brother Roger's work with young 
people and his efforts toward Christian 
renewal were enough to win him the sec- 
ond annual Templeton Prize, an $80,000 
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award by the U.S.-based Templeton 
Foundation to a person “who has in 


spired a new thrust in religion and con ra a 
tributed to the knowledge and love of 
God.” Two weeks ago at Windsor Cas 
tle, Prince Philip presented the prize 
Brother Roger plans to give the money 
to poor young people who share the 
Taizé ideal of “struggle and contempla- 
tion.” He began by leaving part of it to 
youths struggling for peace in Northern 
Ireland and others who are working 
among Asian and African immigrants 


in Britain. “I would go to the ends of 
the earth,” he said, “to tell and tell again 
of my trust in the new generation 








os 
Tidings 

> The US. is going to the devil, at 
least according to a study by the Center | 
for Policy Research. The Manhattan- 
based agency studies social trends, and 
the findings of a recently published sur | 
vey show, among other things, a marked 
increase in belief in the devil. The sur- 
vey, taken last spring well before the cur- 
rent Exorcist craze, sampled the opin- 
ions of 3,546 adults across the U.S. and 
found that 48% were certain that the 
devil exists. Another 20% thought his 
existence probable. In a similar 1964 
poll, only 37% of those surveyed were 
convinced that the devil exists, Clyde 
Z. Nunn, senior research associate of the 
center, attributes the change to a mood 
of helplessness in a world where “things 
seem to be falling apart.” In response 
to a question about the future, those who 
believed in the devil also tended to think 
that things were getting worse. Trying 
to make sense of a senseless world, Nunn 
said, many people “look for scapegoats 
like the devil 

> The 2.8 million-member Luther- 
an Church—Missouri Synod continues to 
be racked by dissension between mod- 
erates and conservatives over a cluster 
of issues involving among other matters 
literal biblical interpretations. Last 
week four members of the church's 18- 
man mission-board staff resigned, part- 
ly in protest against “the oppressive use 
of power” in the denomination’s hier- | 
archy, headed by conservative President | 
Jacob A.O. Preus. Two weeks ago, the 
staffs director, William H. Kohn, quit, 
and two more members will resign when 
they return from trips overseas, The de- 
partures from the staff, which admin- 
isters all church mission activity at home 
and abroad, follow the spectacular split 
between the church’s Concordia Sem- 
inary in St. Louis and “Seminex,” the 
new, more liberal seminary in exile 


(TIME, March 4). That situation is still j 
confused. Last week the Rev. Martin H 
Scharlemann, acting president of Con- 
cordia, resigned, suffering from nervous 


exhaustion. In May, Missouri Synod 
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congregations will have to decide wheth- 
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The Cradle and the Cave 


To people in the nearby Riviera 
town of Roquebrune-Cap-Martin, the 
cavern is known as Le Trou du Tachou 
(the Badger’s Hole). Hidden away on a 
Mediterranean hillside covered with ol- 
ive trees and scrub oak, it was discov- 
ered in 1962 by a little girl looking for 
shiny stones for her collection. What 
subsequent explorers of the 16-ft. by 
16-ft. grotto have found promises to be 
a great deal more significant: the hab- 
itat of the earliest known manlike crea- 
tures ever to dwell in Europe. 

Until recently the Continent’s most 
ancient inhabited site was thought to be 
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the sea retreated and a new glacial age 
swept over Europe. It was at this point 
that the first manlike creatures appar- 
ently took refuge in the cavern, which 
had escaped the encroaching ice. 
Although the De Lumleys found no 
bones of those early cave dwellers, they 
did uncover indisputable signs of their 
presence: choppers made from pebbles, 
sharpened flints and bones, and even 
antlers that had been fashioned into 
tools. Says De Lumley: “The discovery 
of such pebble tools—man’s oldest, most 
primitive tools—establishes for the first 
time the existence of a ‘pebble culture’ 
in Europe.” He and his wife also dis- 
covered the teeth and bones of ele- 
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DRAWING OF AN AUSTRALOPITH; THE DELUMLEYS AT EXCAVATION SITE 
For the early Europeans, a Riviera refuge from the encroaching ice. 


Czechoslovakia’s Stranska Skala Grotto, 
where archaeologists have found tools 
that are some 700,000 years old. Now 
Prehistorian Henry de Lumley is con- 
vinced that manlike creatures lived and 
worked in the Riviera cave at least | mil- 
lion years ago. 

Glacial Age. De Lumley, a Mar- 
seille University professor, who with his 
archaeologist wife Marie-Antoinette has 
been excavating the grotto for a dozen 
years, bases his estimate on paleomag- 
netic dating of the clay in which traces 
of ancient man were found. During a pe- 
riod of warmer temperatures some 1% 
million years ago, De Lumley believes, 
the waters of the Mediterranean rose 
and waves battered the hillside, enlarg- 
ing the limestone grotto, and leaving the 
various fossilized fish, mollusks and tiny 
marine organisms that have been found 
in the cave. About | million years ago, 
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phants, lions, panthers, bears, cheetahs, 
hyenas, wolves, porcupines, deer and an- 
telope, rhinos, hippos, even seals and 
whales, and those animals had obvious- 
ly been brought to the cave by its man- 
like inhabitants. De Lumley doubts that 
the cave dwellers were good hunters or 
fishermen; the condition of the animals’ 
teeth and jaws indicates that they were 
very old. Says the paleontologist: “The 
cavemen either killed them when they 
were pretty decrepit or perhaps found 
them already dead.” The whales and 
seals could well have been washed onto 
the beach, where the cavemen then 
hacked them to pieces. In fact, says De 
Lumley, “one may legitimately ask 
whether they hunted at all.” 

However they obtained their food, 
the Riviera cavemen could barely be 
called human; they lived “like animals 
in a lair.” There were perhaps no more 


than five or six of them in the cave at 
any one time, and apparently none were 
good housekeepers. “They shoved the 
bones of animals they had eaten toward 
the walls,” says De Lumley, “and the 
tools they used toward the middle of the 
grotto. The place must surely have 
smelled horrible.” There is no evidence 
that they cooked their food; the De Lum- 
leys failed to find a trace of a hearth or 
fire. That raises an important question 
in De Lumley’s mind: “Was man a 
carrion eater before he became a 
hunter?” 

The Badger’s Hole has not yet yield- 
ed an answer. On the contrary, the cave 
may complicate the story of man’s evo- 
lution. One view is that the cradle of 
the human race is to be found in the sa- 
vannas of eastern or southern Africa, 
where the first true hominids or man- 
like creatures, called australopithecines 
(“apes of the south”), appeared some 
5 million years ago. If so, how and when 
did the australopiths—or their descen- 
dants—leave Africa and make new 
homes in Europe or Asia? Neither De 
Lumley nor anyone else yet knows, but 
he thinks that the Badger’s Hole invites 
some exciting speculation: “Perhaps 
man had several different cradles, one 
of them in Europe?” 


A Blank for Blanco 


The project is part of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's Plowshare program 
and seemed like a promising peaceful 
use of nuclear energy. It calls for ex- 
ploding small atomic bombs deep be- 
neath the earth’s surface to release tril- 
lions of cubic feet of natural gas trapped 
in subterranean rock formations. Now, 
after the latest in a series of test explo- 
sions in New Mexico and Colorado, AEC 
officials may be forced to acknowledge 
what some scientists predicted from the 
start: nuclear blasting for gas is neither 
economical nor practical. 

Last May, in an operation named 
Project Rio Blanco, the AEC exploded 
three 30-kiloton devices that had been 
placed about 450 ft. apart in a vertical 
tube more than a mile underground near 
the hamlet of Meeker in western Col- 
orado, The goal was to crack the sur- 
rounding sandstone and create a huge 
cavern into which the escaping gas could 
seep. But when the AEC and its private- 
industry collaborator, CER Geonuclear 
Corp. of Las Vegas, began test drilling 
at the site after the explosions, they 
made an embarrassing discovery. The 
blasts had apparently created three sep- 
arate gas-filled caverns instead of one. 
Thus the amount of gas that flowed 
through the hole drilled into the 
uppermost cavern was disappointingly 
small. 

Rio Blanco sponsors say that they 
are willing to spend another $1.5 mil- 
lion for additional drilling to recover gas 
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, Listen: 
You've tried some 
whiskeys that growl. 
Now try a new kind 


of aiien Vo 
Crow Light. It whispers. 


Take a sip of Crow Light. We 
think you’! agree that other whiskeys 
—even the lightest Scotch, smooth- 
est Canadian or mildest Blend — taste 
heavier by comparison. 

Thar’s fitting. Crow Light is 
an entirely new and different kind of 
whiskey created to be the lightest 
whiskey ever made in America. 


Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than Canadian 


Crow Light is light... lighter 
than Scotch in color and taste. And 
if you think Canadian is the 
smoothest whiskey, try Crow Light. 
“Crow Light is smoother;’ say the 
Canadian whiskey drinkers we've 
talked to. 


Real whiskey down to its toes 


Crow Light is real, 4-year-old 
whiskey, all right. But it’s distilled E 
and aged a very special way. Result: 
Lightness no other kind of whiskey 
can touch. Some whiskeys growl. But 
Crow Light Whiskey whispers. 
And you can get a lot farther 
with a whisper than a 
growl. 






Crow Light. 
The whiskey that whispers. 

















LIGHT WHISKEY + EIGHTY PROOF + 
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PREPARING RIO BLANCO NUCLEAR DEVICE 
An embarrassing discovery. 


from the lower cavities. But even if they 
can, the future of nuclear blasting for 
natural gas looks quite bleak. The pro- 
gram is already under attack from en- 
vironmentalists who fear that the atom- 
ic explosions may damage buildings on 
the surface, trigger earthquakes and 
leave behind dangerous radiation. The 
General Accounting Office recently not- 
ed that nuclear recovery of gas could be 
costlier than its proponents originally 
thought; the cracks created in the sand- 
stone by the A-bombs may close faster 
than the AEC’s experts had predicted, 
limiting the amount of gas that could es- 
cape. In addition, the GAO touched on a 
subject worrying many oil companies 
The natural gas deposits lie under much 
of the nation’s reserves of shale, from 
which the companies hope some day to 
extract large quantities of oil. But the 
shale could become radioactive or oth- 
erwise damaged by the blasting, mak- 
ing it dangerous to mine 

Undaunted, the AEC has gone so far 
as to propose the use of nuclear explo- 
sions to get at the shale. Commission ex- 
perts say that it would take some 50,000 
separate nuclear explosions to help free 
the oil from the rock. Yet even the AEC’s 
nuclear diehards may be having second 
thoughts about nuclear blasting. Last 
month the commission announced that 
it will help foot the bill for testing an al- 
ternate, nonnuclear gas recovery scheme 
called hydraulic fracturing. Employing 
high-pressure fluids rather than explo- 
sions to crack the gas-bearing sandstone, 
the test will take place only about a mile 
from the site of the multikiloton Rio 
Blanco fiasco 
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Start fresh with Belair. , 


Just the right touch of menthol. pire Rie fie -Longa 


Record and play back anywhere 

on this Panasonic portable 
cassette with built-in microphone. 
Runs on AC or batteries. Yours 

for free B&W coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack of Belair. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write = 
for your free Gift Catalog: Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. | That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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remember when you suddenly liked your brother? 


You stopped teasing him. He stop- 
ped calling you a brat. You discov- 
ered your older brother was a pretty 
good guy after all, and knew an aw- 
ful lot. He decided you were okay 
too, even if you didn’t like girls yet 
You were both kind of glad each was 
a member of the same family. It was 
all a part of growing up. You began 
to share things instead of hiding 
them. If you ran into a snag building 
a model, you didn’t mind asking your 
big brother for help. If you were hav 
ing trouble with your homework, he'd 
give you a hand. He taught you how 





to put a curve on a baseball, how to 
throw a spiral pass with a football 
and how to make a basketball jump 
shot. You in turn, took his side when 
he was in the doghouse with Mom 
and Dad. You even helped him mow 
the lawn, rake the leaves and shovel 
the snow. Pretty soon you began to 
like the music he liked and became 
a “hi-fi nut, too. That's probably 
when you first heard about TDK, You 
discovered that when it comes to 
recording and reproducing music 
faithfully, TOK high-quality tape cas- 
settes can make it sound as real as 


TOK Dynamic series cassettes 
are available with playing time 


of 45 





life, with all the original richness 
fullness and warmth, TDK is honored 
to make even a small contribution t 

a happier family life. From its found 
ing, TDK has been dedicated to de 
veloping and manufacturing the best 
possible products, including the 
highest-quality cassettes and other 
magnetic tape products. By r 
the standards of 


all over the world, we hope 
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Founding Father in Love 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: AN INTIMATE HISTORY 
by FAWN M. BRODIE 
591 pages. W.W. Norton. $12.50. 


Thomas Jefferson is generally per- 
ceived as the philosopher-statesman 
nonpareil of the infant nation. His ac- 
complishments affect and touch us still. 
He drafted the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and championed the Louisiana 
Purchase. He founded the University of 
Virginia and built Monticello. Yet Jef- 
ferson the man remains an extraordi- 
narily elusive and ambivalent figure. 
Historian Dumas Malone, one of the 
most acute Jeffersonists, ruefully wrote: 
“I flattered myself that some time I 
would fully comprehend and encompass 
him. I do not claim that I have yet done 
so, and I do not believe that I or any 
other single person can.” 


Fawn Brodie, a UCLA history 
professor, makes no such claim. Instead, 
she sets out to relate the canonized pub- 
lic Jefferson to the passionate, guilt-rid- 
den private man whose sensual adven- 
tures have been glossed over by 
generations of sanctifying historians. 
Her “intimate history” is based on far- 
ranging research and a fairly free read- 
ing between the lines of Jefferson’s pub- 
lished writings, his 18,000 extant letters 
to others, and some 25,000 that he 
received. 

Love Letters. After the death of his 
wife Martha in 1782, when Jefferson was 
only 39, he attempted or actually en- 
gaged in liaisons with several women, 
all of whom, as Brodie suggestively 
phrases it, were “in some sense forbid- 
den.” Appropriately, it was in Paris that 
Widower Thomas Jefferson, 42, enjoyed 
his flashiest illicit idyl. As a trade ne- 
gotiator for George Washington, and 
later Benjamin Franklin's successor as 
Minister to France, the lanky Virginian 
fell in love with Maria Cosway, a ca- 
pricious Englishwoman married to an 
obnoxious painter and court toady in 
London. 

Though this affair has been dis- 
missed as a bagatelle by most biogra- 
phers, the release by Jefferson's descen- 
dants in 1944 of 25 letters from Mrs. 
Cosway established beyond doubt that 
Tom and Maria had been deeply in love. 
At their parting, wrote Jefferson, he was 
“rent into fragments by the force of my 
grief.” The letters were, in Brodie’s 
words, “missives of such ineffable ten- 
derness that they constitute the most re- 
markable collection of love letters in the 
history of the American presidency.” 

Even afler publication of the billets- 
doux, students of Jefferson described the 
affair as a platonic flirtation, despite Jef- 
ferson’s classic love letter known as “My 
Head and My Heart.” Written in one 
of his all too frequent depressions, it is 
an elegiac disquisition on the miracle of 
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love—by a rationalist who did not be- 
lieve in miracles. 

During his five years in Paris, Jef- 
ferson was attended by his quadroon 
slave girl, Sally Hemings, who—to com- 
plicate matters—had been fathered by 
his father-in-law. Though she could 
have technically claimed freedom in 
France, Sally and her oldest son re- 
mained slaves when Jefferson returned 
to Washington in 1789 to become Sec- 
retary of State. Although the details of 
the relationship have never been clear, 
Brodie claims that in 38 years Jefferson 
had seven children by Sally Hemings. 
Her prominent place in Brodie’s biog- 
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son denied in tortured privacy the noble 
visions of liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness that he had promulgated for so 
many years in public. 

“Nothing is more certainly written 
in the book of fate than that these peo- 
ple are to be free,” reads a Jefferson pro- 
nouncement carved in white marble in- 
side his memorial in Washington. The 
quotation, however, is incomplete. It 
concluded: “Nor is it less certain that 
the two races, equally free, cannot live 
in the same government. Nature, habit. 
opinion, have drawn indelible lines of 
opinion between them.” 

Jefferson died in 1826, $100,000 in 


CULVER 





THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A rationalist who elegized on the miracle of love. 


raphy offers one of the few rational clues 
to Jefferson’s ambiguous position re- 
garding slavery. 

No other American statesman be- 
fore Lincoln had argued so persuasively 
on behalf of emancipation. Yet he 
viewed his slaves as children and refused 
them the very rights for which he had 
helped persuade Americans to cast off 
the yoke of imperial Britain. Why? One 
reason was that in his later years the Vir- 
ginia aristocracy, including Jefferson, 
became increasingly fearful of slave up- 
risings and more determined than ever 
to perpetuate black servitude. 

Yet, Brodie suggests, the most pow- 
erful reason for Jefferson's opposition to 
emancipation may have been Sally. He 
would not, despite repeated promises to 
do so, free her—though he let their five 
surviving children “walk away.” As a 
freedwoman, Sally, under Virginia law, 
would have been forced to leave the state 
(as she eventually did when finally giv- 
en her freedom after her master’s death). 
Moreover, Jefferson’s 60 slaves were in 
his final years his only capital. Jeffer- 


debt. He made no mention of Sally Hem- 
ings in his will. When Monticello was 
auctioned off two years later, the offi- 
cial inventory put her value at $50. One 
of their grandsons, Brodie says, fought 
and died as a Union soldier to free the 
slaves. ® Michael Demarest 


A Winter’s Tale 


ALIVE: THE STORY OF THE ANDES SURVIVORS 
by PIERS PAUL READ 
352 pages. Lippincott. $10. 


On Oct. 12, 1972, a twin-engine 
Fairchild F-227 chartered from the Uru- 
guayan air force took off from Monte- 
video carrying an amateur rugby team 
and a planeload of friends and support- 
ers to Santiago, Chile. Most never com- 
pleted their journey. The plane slammed 
into a mountainside at an altitude of 
more than 11,000 ft. Of the 45 people 
on board, only 32, some critically in- 
jured, were alive the next morning. 

Waist-deep snow kept the crashed 
Fairchild almost invisible from the air 
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guarantee that you're a Napoleon 
© cognac. Unless you come from the 
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SURVIVORS OF ANDES CRASH 
The restraints of faith. 


and made escape from the mountain im- 
possible. For more than a week, the lit- 
tle band lived on a daily ration of a 
square of chocolate and a cup of wine 
Eventually, as both food and hope dwin- 
died, the survivors reached a decision 
that any well-fed reader will find dif- 
ficult to judge. They began to eat the 
flesh of their dead companions. The gris- 
ly diet enabled 16 of them to sustain 
life for 70 days, until the snows had melt- 
ed enough for two of the party’s strong- 
est members to make a harrowing, ten- 
day descent in search of help. When 
helicopters finally reached the moun- 
taintop on Dec. 22, 14 Uruguayans, most 
of them less than 20 years old, were still 
alive to greet their rescuers 

Graphic Understatement. Such a 
tale is easy to sensationalize. As head- 
lines flashed round the world, North 
American publishers rushed in, carrying 
cash and book contracts. The job of de- 
scribing the tragedy eventually went to 
a British novelist, Piers Paul Read (The 
Professor's Daughter, Monk Dawson) 
whom the survivors, after considerable 
reflection and an interview, personally 
selected to tell their story. The choice 
proved sound 

With graphic understatement, Alive 
portrays the desperation that preceded 
the decision to eat the dead. The young 
survivors—all of them devout Catholics 
—gradually realized that such a step 
was inevitable if they were to live. They 
debated the matter in detail, under the 
circumstances showing an extraordi- 
nary and civilized concern for convic- 
tion rather than an easy rush to ex- 
pediency. Essentially, they decided that 
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God wanted them to stay alive if they 
possibly could, and had given them the 
means to do so in the bodies of their 
friends. 

Even after their decision, many of 
the survivors could not bring themselves 
to eat human flesh. Finally, a medical 
student, Roberto Canessa, cut some 
matchstick-sized slivers from one of the 
bodies, placed them on the battered alu- 
minum roof of the plane to dry in the 
sun and then, to prove his resolution, 
forced himself to eat one. All but two of 
the others eventually followed his lead. 
Despite their cannibalism, the boys 
evolved a careful set of rules to govern 
their conduct. Food was still rationed, 
and a series of priorities developed to de- 
termine which bodies were to be eaten 
and when. To spare the feelings of two 
survivors, it was agreed not to eat the sis- 
ter of one or the wife of the other unless 
all other food was consumed. In doing 
so, they showed not hypocrisy but a nat- 
ural human understanding that the re- 
straints imposed by faith and civilization 
are always arbitrary, and perhaps for 
that reason are all the more fragile and 
invaluable. 

The author, Piers Paul Read, wise- 
ly lets the various boys explain what 
force kept some of them going while oth- 
ers lost the will to live. One boy, who 
died before rescue arrived, wrote mov- 
ingly in a letter to his family and fian- 
cée: “Life is hard, but it is worth living 
Even suffering.” ® Peter Stoler 


The Wide-Open Pages 


THE CALIFORNIOS 

by LOUIS L'AMOUR 

188 pages. Saturday Review Press. 
Dutton. $5.95. 


Writers about the Old West are the 
battery hens of fiction, their relative sta- 
tus usually assessed in terms of yield 
Questions of individual flavor, style or 
craft are usually redundant. Thus Louis 
L’Amour, who has produced 60 or so 
novels to date, is a spring chicken com- 
pared with Zane Grey, creator of 89 
extra-large books (approximately 9 mil- 
lion words) between 1904 and 1939, or 
Max Brand (Desiry Rides Again), who 
could turn out 14 pages an hour, and 
managed a total of 25 million words and 
13 pen names before his death in 1944 

L’Amour, with 48 titles currently in 
print as paperback originals and a clutch 
of doctoral students plodding through 
dissertations on his work, appeals to a 
wide, wide range of readers. The Cal- 
ifornios, his first hard-cover book in 
many years, shows off his talents espe- 
cially well 

The story, set in California more 
than a century ago, is elegant and sim- 
ple rather than wild and woolly: Eileen 
Mulkerin, an Irish widow, and her two 
sons, Sean, the roguish sea captain, and 
Michael, a nicely implacable monk, are 
fighting to keep their ranch at Malibu 
from assorted ruffians (mercifully free 
from squints, twitches or actual defor- 


mity). The villains do not stand a 
chance. They have to face the psycho- 
logical weaponry of the Mulkerins’ In- 
dian friends (using ancient magical pow- 
ers to scare the wits out of them). Those 
villains who survive face the actual 
hardware of other friends, “lean men 
and tall, with Mexican spurs and bat- 
tered, flatbrimmed hats,” in the inev- 
itable shootout. 

Well Rooted. What makes this 
more than just a pleasant trot is the ob- 
vious strong feeling that L’Amour has 
for the West as it really was. His great- 
grandfather was scalped by the Sioux 
(which may or may not have awakened 
young Louis’ interest), and he was raised 
in North Dakota. He now lives in Los 
Angeles with his wife and two children 
Not only has L’Amour done vast library 
research, but he also spends many days 
with his family hiking over mountain 
trails in California and Colorado. In ad- 
dition, he is involved with a plan to build 
a replica of an old Western town near 
Durango, Colo. No other bestselling au- 
thor of westerns seems as well rooted in 
his material. After all, Zane Grey was 
a Manhattan dentist when he started to 
write, and Max Brand, when persuaded 
by his publishers to visit El Paso and 
soak up some color, hated it so much 
that he locked himself in his hotel room 
and read Sophocles, 

L’Amour’s love for the frontier dis- 
tinguishes him from these pulp mer- 
chants. His Indians could have stepped 
quietly from the pages of Carlos Casta- 
neda, and his historical background has 
signs of sly humor: “Los Angeles, the 
tiny pueblo toward which they were sail- 
ing ...” Publishers report an increase 
in sales of western novels after a de- 
cline in the 60s, and they link this new 
interest to a nostalgia for the old Amer- 
ica. No wonder, then, that L'Amour has 
become so popular. There is hardly a 


better trail guide ® Helen Rogan 





L'AMOUR ON THE TRAIL 
Leaving the pulp behind. 
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Chicago’s most complete weather forecasts. 
120 every 24 hours. 
Weather Command 
on WBBM Newsradio 78. 


WBBM's Weather Command is Chicago's fore- And since the Chicago area is so vast, we air 
most private weather service. 10 professional separate forecasts for northern and southern 
meteorologists on duty 24 hours, 7 days a week. suburbs. 

And each report is supplemented by U.S. Few things change as quickly as Chicago's 
Weather Bureau forecasts. weather. And no one understands that better 

During severe weather conditions Weather than Weather Command exclusively on WBBM 

Command brings you extended special reports. | Newsradio 78. 


WBBM NEWSRADIO 78 
Those Newspeople. 





Authentic Museum Replic: oa 


Shown slightly reduced 





LOU-20 


for Animal Lovers with More Taste Than Money. 


Here's an irresistible menagerie of animal miniatures by 
Alva Museum Replicas. Recreated from actual impres- 
sions of the unique originals to exacting museum stand- 
ards, each piece is hand-finished to duplicate the color 
and patina of the museum piece. A truly distinctive selec- 
tion with timeless appeal —to own or to give to your favor- 
ite collector. Each piece comes with a descriptive history 
to further your enjoyment. 





To order by mail, be sure to specify style number of each 
piece. (Allow 3 weeks for delivery.) Add 50¢ per item for 
postage; New York residents add sales tax. (No C.0.D.) We 
will refund or replace within three weeks, if not satisfied. 


AIC-20 CHINESE BRONZE HORSE (200 BC-200 AD) Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Reproduced in metal. 3" high. $10. USM-2 MAN RIDING LLAMA 
(1200-1500 AD) Smithsonian Institution. Reproduced in silverplated metal 
4” high. $15. CIN-8 BRONZE INDIAN ELEPHANT (14th C. AD) Cincin- 
nati Art Museum Reproduced in Alvastone* 3%" high $15. 
RI-S PEWTER OWL SHAKER. (19th C.) Rhode Isiand School of Design 
Reproduced in metal with glass eyes. 3%" high. $10. NH-6 YOUNG 
RAVEN (Tlingit Indian) American Museum of Natural History Reproduced 
in Alvastone*. 342" high, $10. LOU-20 BRONZE ELK HUNTING 
CHARM (2nd millenium BC) City Art Museum, St. Louis. Reproduced in 
metal. 242" high. $8.50. PR-1 SILVER PERSIAN PANTHER (2nd cen- 
tury BC) Princeton University Art Museum Reproduced in silverplated 
metal. 2¥2" long. $12.50. MI-9 BRONZE CHINESE BIRD (600-222 BC) 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Reproduced in metal. 2%" high $12.50 
VM-3 BRONZE EGYPTIAN CAT (663-332 BC) Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Reproduced in metal. 34%” high. $12.50. 
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GET RICH SLOWLY 


with the help of U.S. News & World Report’s 
MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY. Start by reading 
“Planning Your Financial Future” free for 10 days 


The world is filled with get-rich-quick 
schemes, Most of them, alas, don't work— 
and cause unwary investors to lose mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

But there are many excellent and com- 
pletely sound opportunities to get rich 
slowly that often are overlooked by the 
average person. 


For instance, did you know that if you 
started investing just a little more than 
$80 every month at the age of 30, and got 
a 15% return compounded annually, by 
the time you were 65 it would add up to 
$1,013,346? Over a million dollars from 
about $80 a month! 

With careful money management, most 
responsible families can save at least 
$80 a month. And getting a return of 15% 
on your investment, although very good, 
is not as impossible as it may sound. 


According to statistics, the combined an- 
nual return from dividends and capital 
appreciation on all common stocks over 
the past 20 years has averaged 14.3%. 
Average returns in specific areas have 
been higher—for example, 18.4% in elec- 
tronics and 22.7% in office equipment. 

Of course, this does not take into ac- 
count the income tax you would pay on 
the return from your investments. But 
sound tax planning can reduce this factor 
to a minimum. 

And if you are older than 30, it is true 
that you do not have as long a period of 
time to pyramid your savings, but you 
probably are earning more than you did 
at 30 and can afford to save and invest 
more than $80 a month 


Then why don’t most of us end up with 
at least a million dollars by the time 
we're 65? 


Sometimes it is due to unavoidable 
circumstances—unemployment, family 
illnesses, and so forth. But surely an im- 
portant factor is simply a lack of knowl- 
edgeable planning and sound money 
management. 





It is with this common problem in 
mind that the publishers uf U.S. News & 
World Report have now develo) the 
MONEY MANAGEMENT LIBRARY. 


This series has been designed to provide 
you with the professional guidance nec- 
essary to manage your money: to help 
you do the best possible job of saving 
it — stretching it — investing it — minimiz- 
ing the tax on it—and passing it on 
to your heirs. 


And to acquaint you with the series with- 
out obligation, you are invited to read the 
first volume in the series, “Planning Your 
Financial Future,” free for 10 days. 


This book will show you how to draw 
up your own family security plan for get- 
ting rich slowly and then give you a 
broad overview of how to make the plan 
work. Among the things you will learn: 


—Where to put your savings. How to 

choose a bank with best yield. How to get 
% more on passbook savings. 

—Advantage of buying savings bonds 
in child’s name. 

—How you can save $9,000 on a 
$20,000 mortgage. 

—How to compare cost of owning and 
renting a home. Pros and cons of co-op 
apartments and condominiums. 

—Ways of investing profitably in com- 
mercial real estate without headaches of 
management. 

—Investing in stocks: common stock 
vs. preferred. Participating vs. non-par- 
ticipating. Stocks vs. corporate bonds. 
Types of bonds. 

—Don't put all of your eggs in one 
basket, but how many baskets? 

—How to choose a broker. 

—Dollar-cost averaging: the secret of 
profiting from stock price fluctuations. 

—Why investors often overpay tax on 
long-term capital gains. 

—3 ways to invest in mutual funds. 
How to choose from 250 funds. 


Name 


Books by U.S. News & World Report 
Post Office Box 1004 
Burlington, New Jersey 08016 


—A simple secret to help you save on 
life insurance. 

—The 3 basic types of insurance poli- 
cies and the many different ways they 
are combined. 

—How to calculate how much insur- 
ance you should carry. 

—How you can calculate your social 
security benefits. 

—How just a few sentences in your will 
can save your heirs hundreds or even 
thousands of dollars. 

—Big tax savings you can realize in 
a reversionary trust. 

—How to bypass probate with much of 
your estate. 

Other books in the series will then ex- 
plain in greater detail how to build and 
pass along your estate. 

They include: 

“What Everyone Needs to Know 
About Law” 

“How To Buy Real Estate” 

“Your Income Tax: How To Save 
Money And Avoid Trouble” 

“Stocks, Bonds & Mutual Funds” 

“How To Find A Growth Stock” 

And in each book, everything you want 
and need to know is explained in the 
clear, practical, no-nonsense style for 
which the news magazine, U.S. News & 
World Report, is famous. The reliability 
of the facts is also in keeping with U.S. 
News & World Report's high standards. 

To read the first book, “Planning Your 
Financial Future,” free for 10 days, send 
no money—just mail the coupon. If you 
are pleased with it, you may keep it for 
only $5.50 (a direct-to-you discount of 
more than 20% off the suggested retail 
price) plus shipping and handling, and 
continue to receive another book in the 
series On approval every other month. 
Or you may return your first book in 10 
days and we will not send you any more. 
You may stop receiving books in the 
series any time just by sending us a 
postcard telling us to cancel. 


Please send me “Planning Your Financial Future” for free examination. If | 
am not completely satisfied with it, | may return it within 10 days without 
paying or owing anything, and that will be the end of it. Otherwise | will 
keep the book for only $5.50 (a saving of more than 20%) plus shipping and 
handling. You will send me another volume in the series eve! 
examine free and to keep, if | wish, at the same low price. 


other month, to 
here is no mini- 


mum number of books that | must buy, and | may cancel my subscription at 
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Why Rex Walters uses a Pitney Bowes 


postage meter to mail a dozen letters a day. 





A cinder-block bungalow in Oklahoma 
City surrounded by swings, slides and 
teeter-totters houses the administrative 
office of the Rex Sales Company, Inc. 
Just about all it takes to fill it are two 
desks and the men behind them, Rex 
Walters, and Joe Gillenwater. They make 


and private individuals 


But Rex found correspondence with 
these customers was tough when he lost 
his stamps or didn't have the right de- 
nominations. So for convenience he 
rented a desk model postage meter 


Now. as Rex says, "| always have the 
right postage. | don’t have to lick any 
stamps. | make fewer trips to the Post 
Office. And my mail is more professional 
looking.” 


And he hasn't changed his mind in 
six years. 


If you'd like to make fewer trips to the 


- Post Office write Pitney Bowes, 1297 


Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, 


+ or call one of our 190 offices throughout 
Z the U.S. and Canada 


= Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 


playground equipment for parks, schools, 
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Straight Arrow 


ENORMOUS CHANGES AT THE LAST MINUTE 
by GRACE PALEY 

198 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


In the second of these 17 short sto- 
ries, a woman writer remarks, “There 
is a long time in me between knowing 
and telling.” Grace Paley must have tak- 
en particular pleasure in zinging that 
line at her readers. She enjoys little col- 
lusive asides, and heaven knows she is 
a deliberate writer. Her only other book, 
The Little Disturbances of Man, was also 
a collection of stories. 

Paley’s fiction is intensely~urban. 
Most of her stories are about women in 
domestic circumstances. In Faith in the 
Afternoon, a harried housewife goes to 
visit her parents at the Children of Ju- 
dea home for the aged near Coney Is- 
land and learns that the generation gap 
is measured in inches. In Wants, a wom- 
an concludes that her 27-year marriage 
ended mostly because of her lack of sim- 
ple, binding covetousness. 

Some of these stories are mere wisps 
—a filament of character, a frisson of nu- 
ance. A few are too fanciful by half. 
What makes the collection very much 
worth reading is the author's ardent be- 
lief in her characters. Paley finds all her 
people exceptional, and she describes 
them with a charge of feeling that is un- 
failingly seductive. 

This kind of a cappella writing is a 
very chancy business. Paley usually suc- 
ceeds because she is a poised, naturally 
gifted writer who trusts her own quirky, 
ironic imagination. The stories—wheth- 
er two pages or 20—run their courses 
as cleanly and surely as arrows flying 


The original of this 7th century in air ® Martha Duffy 





treasure now at Dumbarton 
Oaks was discovered in a Con- 
stantinople goldsmith’s work- 
shop. This authorized Alva 


Museum Replica is gold electro- 
plated with green enamel center 
(with chain). Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. $6.50, plus 50¢ for 
postage (New York residents 
add sales tax). Order #DO-9N 
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Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 


Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 


By Inflammation And Infection 


Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 
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4—The Partners, Auchincloss (5) 
5—Watership Down, Adams (4) 
6—1| Heard the Owl Call My Nome, 
Croven (6) 
7—Come Nineveh, Come Tyre, 
Drury (9) 
8—You and Me, Babe, Barris (7) 
9—The Fan Club, Wallace (10) 
10—Fear of Flying, Jong (8) 


NONFICTION 

1—Plain Speaking: An Oral 
Biography of Harry S. Truman, 
Miller (1) 

2—You Can Profit from a Monetary 
Crisis, Browne (2) 

3—Times to Remember, Kennedy (3) 

4—Management, Drucker (4) 

5—How to Be Your Own Best Friend, 
Newman & Berkowitz (5) 





while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H®. No prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


6—KGB, Barron (9) 
7—The Secret Life of Plants, 
Tompkins & Bird (7) 
8—Alistair Cooke ‘s America, 
Cooke (8) 
9—Working, Terkel (6) 
10—Creative Divorce, Krantzler 
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THE CONTEST 

Dave Hill went to 
Scotland last year to play 
in the British open and 
shot ¥ cae round of 64." 
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unfortunately, he shot it 
after the tournament was 
over. But Dave's bad luck 
can be your good fortune. 
All you have to do is 
figure, finagle, or find 

out just what Dave Hill 
carded on each of the 
back nine holes in that 
round. Then, fill out the 
attached score card and 
send it in. If your figures 
tally with the official 
score card, you havea 
chance for a7 day golf 
vacation for two. 


TO THE VICTORS 

There will be 8 winners 

in our contest. If you’re 
one, you and a partner 
(golf, marriage, et. al.) of 
your choice will be flown 
off to seven days of play 


Gleneagles 


Pa 
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St. Andrews 


at three of the world’s 
classic golf courses. 

St. Andrews, Gleneagles, 
and Turnberry ...notto 


St. Andrews. 


Turnberry 





_Guess Dave Hill’s card 
urnberry and we'll give | 


mention seven days 
of lodging and 
entertainment provided 
by British Transport 
Hotels, world famous for 
their cuisine. 


British 
airways 


All overseas air trans- 
portation provided by 
British Airways. 


WHO’S RUNNING 
THINGS 


The contest is sponsored ~ 


by William Grant & Sons. 
Makers of Grant’s 8 Year 
Old Scotch, and Grant's 


Royal 12 Year Old Scotch. 





We are telling you this 
so while you await the 
outcome, you can find 
enjoyment with a glass 
of Grant's Scotch. 


*Actual round played at Turnberry's Arran Course, June 17, 1973. 
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OFFICIAL RULES: 1. No Purchase Necessary—Enter 
as many times as you wish, using the free entry 
blanks at Grant's 8 dealers or make your own using 
the same score card layout printed on the official 
entry blanks, Include only one entry blank in each 
envelope submitted. Only one winner will be awarded 
to a single family, 

2. Eligibility—This event is open to all adult residents 
of Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Iilinois, 
Maryland, and New York; except employees of William 
Grant and Sons, Inc., its affiliated and subsidiary 
Companies, liquor wholesalers and retailers, its ad- 
vertising agencies, its sweepstakes organizations, its 
suppliers and manufacturer of “Grant's 8 Golf, Vaca- 
tion in Scotland” promotion materials and services 
{and the families of the foregoing). 

3. Prizes—Grant’s 8 offers 8 prizes, each consisting 
of a one week golfing vacation in Scotland—inciuding 
British airways and domestic round-trip economy 
class air transportation to Scotland from the commer- 
cial airport closest to your home; 7 nights, double- 
occupancy lodging and meals at the Course hotels 
of Turnberry, St. Andrews and Glenseclen: greens, 
caddy, and club rental fees, and ground transportation 
in Scotland. Each winning adult may bring one adult 
companion providing they travel together and share 
double accommodations. ‘Grant's 8 Golf Vacation in 
Scotland" prizes must be taken during the week be 
ginning September 1, 1974. Prizes are transferrable 
fo an eligible third party with William Grant and 
Sons’, Inc. approval. 

4. Timing—All entries must be received on or before 
June 30, 1974. Winners will be contacted in July for 
apeioy of prizes. All monere will be officially an- 
nounced before August 31, 1974. 

5. Judging—All correct entries in the opinion of the 
independent sweepstakes judging organization will 
participate in the July 1974 drawing. In the event that 
fewer than 8 correct entries are received, all those 
correct entries will be judged winners (pending eligi- 
bility verification) and the remaining prizes will be 
awarded to entrants selected at random from remain- 
ing entries. Neither William Grant and Sons, Inc. nor 
its sweepstakes judging organization will enter into 
correspondence regarding this event with anyone 
other than the qualified winners. 

6. Legal—All Federal, State and local laws and regu- 
lations apply. Void where prohibited or restricted by 
law. State, Federal, and other taxes imposed on a 
prize winner will be the sole responsibility of the 
prize winner. Odds of winning are dependent on the 
number of correct entries received. 

To win a Grant’s 8 golf vacation at Turnberry, St. 
Andrews and Gleaneagles guess Dave Hill's actual 
score on each of Turnberry’s back 9 holes, fill in 
below and mail your entry today. All correct entries 
received will participate in @ drawing and the first 
eight (8) entries drawn will be. awarded Scottish 
Golfing Vacations, providing that their entries comply 
with the official rules. 





Address 





City. State___Zip. 
If | win, | would bring the following adult with me: 





Name Relationship 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY TODAY TO: 
GRANT'S 8 GOLF VACATION 
P.O. BOX 2124 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 61206 
Offer open only to adult residents of Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, and 
New York. Void where prohibited by law. 
Blended Scorch Whisky 86 Proof, Bottled in Scotland. 
© 1974 William Grant & Sons, Ine. NJ. Importers, 

















IReranoO 


Like travel used to be 
when the world was glad to see you 


Iona stared taneatch veg eiicPatenceeecmie cate eenita 
der temiemelc(ecit Mcatoerelhmtcoriare mater ii lecmeer 
Mu atacedleniarchivers eketemvethieccceemveliaeelevaitiarce 
Wor nalemelccrlelm@elecacmetcelowlmetiecKeme(olcetetl 
eraenlevelucocm Oi atl cholera @hvomelerlereeementce temo 
vet valleys. Or golf our more than 200 emerald 
courses. Theres so much to see and do. 


SRotimetia @uovm riche a@lem tain mnlecomeeeskes 
Cal melunyere: oa ©) | om ironiaehenvevacelimeecrlemerhic 
chartered entire planes from Aer Lingus-lrish, and 
have arranged hotel rooms, meals and complete 
itineraries at the lowest possible rates. 

Som Jer:lvcmneltian oCe)i er \mmuuleeMeltiam aCe eirle)cmeceel (a 
Start planning today. Send for our fascinating 32- 
renom itl lccwe) @anirverleeemeleveleloem lave Minn] comm tcorterel 
Personally Yours: 


IRish tourist BOARO 
BOx 1200, Lona IsLano city 
new York, 11101 


fo%e) AER LINGUS-/RISH 


Send me your free vacation planner “Ireland Personally Yours” 
Also, send information On speci al all Inc lusive tour pac kages 





Tranquil Lough Derg/Sunset on the Shannon 
Golfing near Glengarriff/ Horseracing in Galway 








“We don’t want just a balance sheet 
approach to banking. 
That's why we bank at Continental’ 


“This year marks our 25th anniversary as acorporation. We hate to think 
how we could have done it without the flexibility and guidance that 
Continental Bank has given us.” 

Speaking is Mr. Perry Blatt, President of Artway Manufacturing 
Company. “Our previous banking experiences were rather impersonal 
and unimaginative. A cold cut balance sheet approach to banking. 
That just wasn’t good enough for our growth plans. 

“Then we talked to Continental, and discovered how extremely 
sensitive and personable a bank could be. Their financial imagination 
has been instrumental in the realization of our expansion objectives. 
Because of their understanding of our over-all needs, we have 


been free to fully concentrate on what we do best—running our g 
4 


. 





business. I’ve said this to many people over the years, ‘When | needed 
cooperation the most, | got it from Continental Bank. 


| still get it. And much more.’ ” CONTINENTAL BANK 


When a balance sheet approach to banking isn’t NAL BANK AND TRUST 
good enough—call Bob Swanson at 312/828-6718. A La ot dh 


Et Attway Mafhulacturing Company is one of the nation’s bike or a no 
most sigcepsiy! manulacturers of Shower curtain ® pcs 
nd creative b p 


100: éesgories. Se 
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PSYCHOLOGY TODAY 





RESEARCHER ROGER FOUTS TEACHING CHIMP THE WORD “BOOK” IN SIGN LANGUAGE ONNOVA 


For Curious Grownups 


“Of all the subjects of importance 
to society, the one most systematically 
neglected by American television is 
science.” So says Michael Rice, vice 
president of Boston's public television 
station WGBH. According to a survey 
made at the beginning of the 1972-73 
season, science programs were sched- 
uled for fewer than 25 out of 4,368 
prime-time network hours—about one- 
half of 1%. Further, most of the pro- 
grams were not really science, but ad- 
venture-wildlife travelogues. 

Commercial broadcasters have 
shown little interest in expanding the 
range of televised science programming, 
but WGBH is doing something about it. 
It has produced and, with other public 
television stations this season, is offer- 
ing Nova, a series of innovative, hour- 
long shows aimed at filling the void be- 
tween deadly dull “educational” lectur- 
ing and pop-science trivia 

Billed as “science adventures for cu- 
rious grownups,” Nova so far has looked 
to the skies to describe the distant Crab 
nebula and explain the pulsar, a kind 
of astronomical time clock that lies with- 
in it. The program has gone underseas 
for a scientific examination of dolphins 
and whales, resisting the temptation to 
Flipperize its subjects. It has even pre- 
sented a fascinating inside look at the 
difficulties that a team of science-film 
makers encountered in making a nature 
film. Other shows will explain exper- 
iments with Washoe, a chimpanzee who 
has been taught to speak in sign lan- 
guage, and tackle the touchy subject of 
medical experiments on human beings. 

Produced by WGBH’s Michael Am- 
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brosino, the series was modeled on the 
BBC’s Horizon series. It also benefits 
from the expertise of many leading sci- 
entists who, says Ambrosino, “are starv- 
ing for the opportunity to portray 
science accurately.” In Strange Sleep, a 
dramatization of the discovery of anes- 
thesia, eminent Bostonian physicians 
did a remarkably credible job of acting 
as they portrayed their medical prede- 
cessors. Occasionally, as in The Crab 
Nebula, the program’s accuracies are a 
bit too complex for laymen to follow. But 
for the most part the shows accomplish 
their purpose: to stimulate the mind of 
the curious grownup by raising a new 
question for every one that they answer 


Viewpoints 

Television’s second season is that 
midwinter’s madness time when net- 
work leaders turn upon their pack of 
shows. They mercilessly thin out the old, 
the weak and the lame, while encour- 
aging the newborn to join their endless 
trek across the TV tundra. This year the 
second season has produced three new- 
comers that seem certain to survive into 
the 1974-75 season. They are 


Good Times. CBS. Friday, 8:30-9 p.m. 
E.D.T. Already renewed for next season, 
this is yet another “relevant” sitcom 
spun off the earlier creations of Tan- 
dem Productions (All in the Family, San- 
ford and Son, Maude). Indeed, Florida 
(Esther Rolle) used to be Maude’s maid 
Now relocated in a Chicago housing 
project, she is seen as the matriarch of 
a black family that talks Burbank jive 
and is short of money. But in compo- 
sition, altitudes and ambitions, the 





household is indistinguishable from the 
white families that heretofore have had 
exclusive domain in this TV neighbor- 
hood. There is one adolescent of each 
gender whose prime function is to be 
cute and awkward about sexual awak- 
ening; a precocious kid brother who al- 
ways understands more than people 
think he does about what’s “going 
down”; a good-natured father who is ei- 
ther baffled or angry about his brood, 
but not much good at problem solving 
Mom, of course, is warm and wise. 

As with the other Tandem shows, 
the gags on Good Times are often slick- 
ly pleasingly crafted. But the occasional 
references to sociologically sober mat- 
ters seem to spring less from conscience 
than from a need to create product 
identity. That is no less a formula than 
anyone else’s formula—and no less 
tiresome. 


Happy Days. ABC. Tuesday, 8-8:30 
p-m. E.D.T. This is the American Graffiti 
rip-off in which the producers made off 
with the movie's star (Ron Howard) and 
its ambience (small-town America in 
the 1950s), but with none of the sen- 
sitivity and sensibility that made the film 
memorable. 

Graffiti’s adolescents were caught at 
a moment of subtle tension, when their 
comfortable pleasure with the familiar 
was challenged by their yearnings for a 
larger, more stimulating world—a world 
that scared them, yet beckoned them on 
into adulthood. Happy Days’ teen-agers 
hang around the same drive-ins, drive 
the same hot-rods, listen to the same 
rock music, but otherwise bear no re- 
semblance to Graffiti’s kids. Instead they 
are the inheritors of the Henry Aldrich 
tradition, in which the awkwardness, 





CAST OF GOOD TIMES 
Burbank jive. 


109 


Winners, lovers, dreamers. 
Allinthis week's People. 


Joan Baez—concerned, 
committed, and talented. 
Marilyn Monroe—her own 
voice from the past. 

Bruce Dern—the “Gatsby” 
who might-have-been. 
The author who became 
an authoress. The 

Andes survivors. The 
caddie who “won” at The 
Masters. The rich, 

the famous, the unheard- 
of. They're just part 

of the crowd in this 

week's People—the lively 
new picture-packed weekly [ 
from Time Incorporated, 


from man to woman 
Caddie Eddie McCoy 
He helped Player 

win the Masters 
Nixon, Sinatra, 


Brando & pa! 
Stylist Jackie Rog 


Critiques their thgirios 


Marilyn 

Ruckus over the 
latest book 
Cheech & Chong 


A comedy team thai 


It's Gloria Bunke 
in her nighciut 


Pick up 
a People today. 
Just 35¢. 








AS 
FLY/DRIVE 


"Kindly remember, koalas have the right-of-way.” 


es wo Be a ms 
For starters, you get an 


economy class round-trip 

aboard a Qantas 747B. 
Plus 10 nights at a 

first-class hotel in Sydney. 
Plus an Avis sedan 


| with automatic transmission P 


rate for ten or more—we 
put the group together. 
Take off Fridays from 
San Francisco. And steer 
clear of our disgruntled koala. 
See your travel agent for 
information and reservations, 
or call: (800) 227-4500. In 
California: (800) 622-0850. 
Fly/Drive brochures? Mail to: 
Qantas, 360 Post Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94108. 






and 500 free miles. - 
The remarkable price is based 
on two people sharing a twin-bed 
hotel room and the car. Air fare 
is based on a Group Inclusive Tour 


Name 





Street 
City 
Travel Agent 





State____ Zip. 








See your Travel Agent. 


GAANTAS 
The Australian Airline. ™# i 
Sa a SE EEE pee 


Air fares subject to change and Government approval. 
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THE HAPPY DAYS GANG 
Seat belts and Spillane. 


sexual inexperience and general un- 
worldliness of youth are good only for an 
indulgent, nostalgic laugh. They are nev- 
er touched by honest rue, let alone inti- 
mations of tragedy. The program is full 
of period references—Mickey Spillane, 
stuffing telephone booths, a wondrous 
new gadget known as the seat belt—but 
there is never a reference to the human 
heart. 


The Six Million Dollar Man. ABC. Fri- 
doy, 8:30-9:30 p.m. E.D.T. This may be the 
top-rated prime-time show among the 
nation’s six-to-ten-year-olds—and it is 
not doing badly with their parents ei- 
ther. It is easy to understand the tads’ in- 
terest—Colonel Steve Austin (Lee Ma- 
jors), an astronaut badly battered in a 
crash and given a number of better- 
than-life replacement parts by NASA’s 
doctors, is an update on that old favorite 
of the latency period, Superman. Like 
Krypton’s favorite son, he can run fast, 
leap far and has a reasonable approxi- 
mation of X-ray vision. Better still, when 
he gets wounded (at least once a week) it 
is always an occasion to haul out the old 
screwdriver and rewire him. These 
scenes are bound to appeal to every child 
who ever got his own computer-con- 
struction kit for Christmas. 

What adults see in Steve is hard to 
imagine, but it is probably that touch 
of soul the scientists forgot to remove 
when they were tinkering with him. 
On loan to a supersecret US. intel- 
ligence agency, Austin is always brood- 
ing that his control (Richard Anderson) 
has forgotten that Austin is something 
more than a machine, that he has feel- 
ings too. Generally he expresses him- 
self on this point by busting down a wall, 
which cannot be all that reassuring to 
Anderson, but is entirely typical of the 
show’s subtle approach. It is so bad it is 
funny, and that is doubtless the source 
of its strong appeal. ® Richard Schickel 
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And now from Canadian Club 
the My-Favorite-Tavern Award. 
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It's the friendliest place in town. Your neighbor- 
hood tavern. There's always a warm welcome from old 
friends here. And it's a great place to make new ones. 

To help you show your appreciation for all the good 
times you've enjoyed—Canadian Club has created the 
My-Favorite-Tavern Award. 

It gives you the chance to thank your tavern keeper 
in a very special way. With an elegant scroll—in- 
scribed with his tavern’s name. 


Hiram Walker Incorporated, P.O. Box 1243, 
Blair, Nebraska 68009 


| would like to see the 
My-Favorite-Tavern Award presented 
to one of the nicest places | know. 


Name of Tavern — 









To get your favorite tavern an award just fill out the - 7K 
entry blank on the right. Then, a representative of Address. —__ han bid 
Canadian Club will notify your tavern and arrange fonctions 
the award presentation. City. State Zip a eae 

When it comes to the whisky taverns serve, of Moun Moder ten 
course, Canadian Club is a favorite. It has a taste My name is ; ame F La shame 
that never stops pleasing. A taste not matched by Offer void where prohibited, taxed or otherwise s =e 


any whisky anywhere. Canadian Club— “The Best In prohibited by state or local law. 


The House’”* in 87 lands. 
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6 YEARS OLD, IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC,, DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. © 1974 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





